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To my Coika^ues of the oU AHhaeohgkal Survey of India 



T ins BOOK is a icnunvc skcicK of 9 large and growing 
subject. Much of its material is, in the (ircscnt stage of 
tescasch, ftagnieniary and disjointed' in lact, the archaeology 
of the subcontinent is passing through that phase of increasing 
complexity which inevitably precedes a more comprehensive 
synthesis. Tlie examples line presented arc chosen mainly as 
representative of the cultural trends in the arterial valleys and 
on the great plains and plateaux, where the major des'elop' 
mems took place. .Apart horn incidental rcleicnccs, no acicmpc 
is made to describe die static communities which still. In the 
higlitands and backw'oods, occupy an appreciable part of 
India and often preserve their mbal usages and tcchnitjucs sur<' 
prkingly intact in a closing world. There is much about these 
Tcmote peoples that the aicltaculogist would like to know but 
docs not. His turn will come; meanwhile the anthropologist 
bolds the deld. 

I have ended my survey with Aslioka lor the good reason 
that it Is thereby possible to anchor Indian ptchisiory to the lint 
firmly documented epoch ot Indian history. The common 
division of the study of human cultures into ‘prehisiotic* and 
*liistoric’ categories is an unhappy one; often enough, the inter" 
relationships and vagaries which arc imclligihle enough on the 
fiistoFic scene ate useful reminders in the iiiterptctauon of un/ 
doenmemed material and help to bring k to much^riceded 
life. Ashoka's era seems to me, in ifut fashion, to illumine 
much that went before It. 

No logical system has here been followed iji the transcription 
of Indian names. Since 1947 a number of chetn have been 
correaed from the sort of Hobsoii^Jobson into which time 
and the British had corrupted them, [n some instances this 
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rcvkion has perhaps been ringed with pedantry, in others a 
bhmdcTcd or Aiiglkiacd spelling has merely been corrected, I 
have pursued a middle course which will please no one. Thus 
for Yamuna and Canga I have retained the more widely 
{amiliar Jumna and Ganges, On the other hand, [ have used 
the more seemly spelling of Mathura for Muttra. In the case 
of the old Benares T have gone so far as to adopt Banatas but 
have shrunh from the atchaisdc VaranasL My aim lias been to 
TCtairt sufUcient affinity benveen old and new to ensure tccog'^ 
nition by the Etiglislt reader, for w'hom this book is primarily 
intended. 

Reierenees in an outline of (Ids kind arc necessarily reduced 
to a rniiunium, but the list at the end is sufficient to enable the 
persistent student lo verify and extend rhe text. 

My indebtedness to others is ncccssanly extensive, lu particu^ 
lar, i have received every possible assistance bom Shtt A, 
Chosh, Direaor General of Archaeology in India, and his 
colleagues, especially Slid B. 5 . Lai; bom Dr, F. A. Khan, 
DircCTOf of Archaeology in Pakistan; from Dr. H. D, Sankalia, 
Director of the Deccan College Research Institute at Poona; 
from Professor B, Subbarao. Head of the Department of 
Archaeology at the M-S, University of Baroda; and from 
Shri G. R. Shacma, Head of the Depatrment of Ancient 
History, Cultuie and Archaeology, at Allahibad University. 
Apart from persona) contacis, 1 have drawn widely upon the 
periodical reports and studies issued by the Indian Department 
of Archaeology, which sets a pattern of punctual and systematic 
publication. 

R. E, M, w. 
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Chapter 1 


The Scene 


I F TO FAR IKDIa'S COAST WE SAIL, wc cncoUOtct today 
insjsttni barriers which have nothing to do with a study 
of the subcontinent's ancient past. Variant uniTonns and graces 
meet us at tlie gates of West and Hast [Pakistan and of die 
thousand miles of the new India that divide ihent. Adam's 
Bridge has iong ceased to ofler the most tenuous and symbolic 
link with Ceylon. The aiuiquc fortress of Goa still wears the 
alien flag of Ponugal. At K 5 iJmndu the iravellct, who may 
now indeed arrive by aift is confromed by the guardians of 
Nepal, if less obdurately than of old. The Afghan sentry leans 
warily upon the dosed gate at the head of the Khyber Pass, 
though Utile heeded by the nomads who were already passing 
that way from season to season long before his advent. In no 
sense, ancient or modern, docs the term 'India' nominally 
contain tlus vast and changing amalgam. At (he ouiset our 
anilicial usage of the word in tire context of this book must 
ihctcforc be defined. 

India was the land of the great river Sindhu or Indus which, 
paradoxically, flows mostly vvlthin the modem state of Pakb 
Stan, The name or it.s substance was anctctuly extended, how^ 
ever vaguely, to the wliote subcontinent, and even actoss the 
present Khyber barrier to the range of the Hindu Kush, north 
of Kabul. In that enlarged geographical connotation ir will 
on occasion be nsed in these pages, without reference to the 
modem politica] map. It will relate to die whole subcontirimt 
south of the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush, east of the 
Hclmaiid Desert, and west of the Chin Hillji. No doubt so 
cavalier a disregard of barbed wire will be resented, and tesent^ 
mem is readily intelligible. Bur even the clumsy carpet-bag term 
'Indo/Pakistan subcontinent' fails to meet the case, and there is 
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Burly Indh and Pakistan 

mdefd no practical aliernauvc to the retention and even the 
expamion of the naduiotial name. As one with gtwd fiicnds 
in Pakistan, India and Afghanistan, 1 can only beg forgtvc^ 
ness for crossing attd tcciossiiig so many proud fronciers 
withoui passport. I must plead that my sole concern is with 
preliistoric and proiohistork geography prior to the and cco' 
tury B,c. 

Within that vast territor)' of some two million square mites 
the Gimiliar outlines may usefully Ik ttxalled. At first sight, 
the formidable mountaioranges of the north give the sub' 
continent an aspect ofcxcliisivciK^s which tt does not in fact 
possess. For example, there arc routes from China to the Utah' 
mapuira in Assam; through Sikkim it is possthlc to reach the 
Tibetan plateau^ ianher west a number of feasible if arduous 
loutcs enter Kashmir from Turkestan. The most noublc of 
these routes uses the famous Karakotatn J^ass, a desolate higjt' 
way, il such if Can be called, from High Asia into trans'lndtis 
Kashmir, But neither this nor any other of these northern 
approaches has played any dominant role in the formation of 
Indian civilization. Their importance lay rather in tlic reverse 
direction, in that they were among die chosen channels for the 
diffusion of Buddhism and certain aspects of Buddhisuc art 
from Indu into cenrtal Asia and China during the early 
centuries A.D, 

On the notih>westcrn frontier of India and thcticc southward 
to the Arabian Sea the picture is a very different one. Here the 
approaches to the subcontinent, though not always easy, are 
still ffequcnied, with a preference for two or three main routes. 
They may be grouped into two series; a northern and a south' 
cm. The iioithcrn group links north Iran and the Ox us t^ton 
wiih Kabul and the central reaches of the Indus; the southern 
group folks ccnttal and south Iran alttmatively with Kandahar, 
north Baluchistan and the mote southerly regions of the Indus, 
or with Makran and the Indus delta. These two groups are 
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signiKcant in die cultural rtrl^unu of Itjii jnij M^opm^mid 
with India, supplcmemed less ungibly by the bypass of the 
Persian Clilf. 

The tiorthciti group today converges on the Khybci Pass, 
wiiieli has been a major m^evaxis liiioe the csublishmerit of 
Peshawar, the aiicicni Pmushapura, as a uictropolis about 
A.D, too. An imponani earlier route, after pcnctraiing the 
Hindu Kush sotith.^cjst of die ancient Bactra and the modern 
Mazar/PSharif, folJawed the more Dorthitly and devious line of 
the Kabul river with Chimda, the ancient Pushkaiavati 
(twciiiy miles nor(h<asi ol‘ Peshawar), as its ifinncdiatc goal. 
South ol the Khyber alternative tracks used and Mill use (he 
Kurratn valley and (he Peissar l^ass; and farther south ai;aiii 
the TocJn, Gumal and other valleys carry ancient thorough" 
fares from the direction of the GliaziiT"Kandahaj uplands. At 
this point, (mlm from the southern group spread dcliadtke 
towards the Indus plain. The Zhob valley carries or carried a 
modest traffic notrlt^uotth'castw'ards from the direction of 
Quetta, itself tlie northernmost of the three foeal points of the 
sotJilicni group; the others being KaLii and Las Bela. South" 
eastwards from Quetta a route, now followed approximately by 
the railw'ay, enters the plains I'ta Sibi. Westwards from Quetta 
a eamchroute leads loW'ards Ktrman and souihcrn and wmern 
Iran. And at the southern cud of onr scries. Las Bela, now 'an 
insignificanr Balucb sown,,,. must have stood full in die tide 
ofhumati immigration inro India for centuries in the past. It is 
a true gateway’,' 

We have then a welhknown geographical picture of a sub" 
continent mainly barred from the norih but accessible iii the 
nortlvwcst to the plodding traffic of Asia through out mmt of 
die year from the Irniiian plateau and the Ox us valley. Com" 
merec, migration and invasion have recurrently come this way 
in historical times, and similar movement is implicit in our prC" 
historic evidence. 
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^ South of tht northern barrim lie the Great Plains of fndia, 
^'ith an average width from north to south of some 100 miles 
and an average height of 500 feet above the sea- On the map 
their shape is that of a leaning gable, wish the ridge in the 
neighbourhood of Sillkoi, north of LaJitwe. The shorter and 
more wcsterljf' slope of the gable is the Pbin of the Indus, ihe 
more easterly the Plain of the Canges, with Amblla and Simla 
in the divide. The ptdtiiiory and much of d>c history of the 
(WO plains, in spite of their superhcial continuity. Is strikingly 
different, for reasons which must be discussed in due course. 
Here it svill sufftce to observe that the land of die middle and 
lower Indus, with the lost ri vers of the Sarasvaii or Ghaggai 
system which at one time ran parallel or perhaps tributary to it, 
is batted by desert towards die sotith^^ast and was alternatively 
threatened or reinforced from the BaJuch highland towards die 
west; it remained essentially submontane. The obstructive 
desert, the Thar, may not in the earlier part of our period have 
been of its present targe dimensions, but ai least its mountainous 
SDUtlKastcni flank, the Aravalli iiangc, was a durable barrier 
to the spread of early cultures. Round the northerly end of the 
Range there was, in the Bronze Age (earlier half of the i« 
millennium b.c,) some interconncicuon: between Bikaner and 
the Jumna'Gaiiges plains, as is shown by the distribution of 
die Painted Grey Ware (p. ao); and, round the southerly end 
of the Range and the desert, the Indus Civilization crept from 
the moudis of the Indus into Kaihilwad and beyond. The 
Ganges, on the other hand, with the mighty Jumna to the west 
ol It and a host of imposing tributaries along its great length, 
culminating in the tmzc^Iike mingling of its delta with that 
of the Bralimaptitra, escapes into a more leisurely landscape, 
choked at one time widi the vast jungles that form the back' 
ground of the Indian epics' Invasion from the passes of die 
north'west frontier—^its tiormol source—surged laterally acioss 
the middle Indus plain but then encountered the Juntna'Cajigcs 


plain at die head of its longer axis, Thtte, in the environs 
of Pintpai nortli of Delhi, the passage nanows btttwceri the 
Jumna and die Chaggar, and fuither progress eastwards was 
liable to challenge. The barrier once passed, the Canges valley 
lay open rewards Bihar and Bengal, though dlsianct and Jungle 
were still substaitcial obstacles to penetraiion. 

The northern Plains arc bounded towards the south by die 
Vindhya Range which, with its outliers and cxtensioiu (not' 
ably, tire Aravallis on the west and the Kaimur Range on the 
east), divides northern India from Gujarat, the Deccan and 
the South, parallel with the Range lies the Natbadi or Nar^' 
mada river, which may be regarded as the equivalent livciinc 
frontiei, ihough it is also die axis of a Central India with 
cultural problems of its own. Thence southwards the core of 
peninsular India is die great plateau which rises to an average 
height of 2,000 fret or more, with occasional peaks in the 
rieighhotirhood of p,ooo fret. On the west die plateau tumbles 
steeply to a narrow coastal strip in wliat are known as the 
Western GhlK, which receive the full Impact of the summer 
monsoon. On the cast a broader plain, between the Eastern 
Chan and the Bay of Bengal, is enlarged by the valleys of the 
major rivers w'hich cut bach deeply into the central highland. 
Towards tile southern end, at Palgh^t ^d Coimbatore, rivers 
falling east and west actually combine to lower a pass through 
the upland, thus providing an easy cross'Country route of coiv 
sidcrabic interest in the protohistortc period. Through this 
gap in the i$i century a.d. Roman tra(licking, lepresentcd by 
hoards of Roman coins, penetrated from the west coast to the 
cast, avoiding the troublesome navigaiion of Cape Comorin.’ 
By the same accepted way a legend brought St. Thomas to 
Madras. Tjic pass is marked today by the passage of a irons' 
peninsular railway. 

Such arc the outstanding features of the Indian map. Tltcy 
comprise the Indus basin, with southerly extension into Gujatat; 
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the bastii; tlie BciigalH^Ass^m borderlacicl of riverine 

plain^ hill and jungle; ccniral India with norlh^wcuiCTly exicni^' 
sidh into Gujarat« and the routhetn plateau with its Ranking 
coastlands^ Other rearutes will be noted as need arUes, but ai 
this point a ptea may be imcricd^ The time has come for a catc-^ 
ful study of the human geography of the subcontinent jo far 
smaller submnits than have hitherto been attempted with any 
approach to systematic complcfenra. Profosor B* Subharao has 
made a usctul beginning to Gujarati but more is needed. Areas» 
say* a hundted miles—or even five htindrcd miles—stjuarCi 
selected arbitrarily at any point of the map and analyst in 
respect of settlement and traffic at all periods down fo the pir^ 
sent day I would be of incalculable value to our understand ing 
of the land^ Its peoples^ and their secular intcractioiu Such 
analysis *s an urgent preamble to further progress in the studies 
wnh which tins link book h concerned. 
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Chapter fl 


Time 

y 

L ife os tjiis planet ongituttsi, wc arc told, over two 
■/tlioutand tnilUon yon agOr Somewhere v^Hthui the la&t of 
all those millions, crtoiures in w'hom we can recognize a simul/ 

Mrnm of ourselves, with emergent ideas and capacities, came 
in dicir turn upon the scene and hesitantly assumed commatid 
of the world about ihcmj so hesiianily that, as it seems, they 
became economically creative—and lo that extent independent 
—only a dozen millennia ago, and civilized in any compto^ 
hciuive sense only some live or six millennia ago. Advancing 
science will move these 'dates' a link this way or diat but is nn^ 
likely now to rcvolutIonize them. The general framew'ork of 
human endeavour is set. 

But within tliai framcwoik there is hifiniic scope for subtlety 
and dilfcrential change. The sigtiiRcance and the orcomstance 
of man's major—not to say minor—triumphs are of the essence 
of the story, and these involve a close reading and re-reading of 
the evidence as it slowly accumulates. T^ay in India this 
accumulaiion is proceeding at a faster pace than in many other 
parrs of the world, and precise interpretation of the new evidence 
in rcUttou to the old is ptoponionately necessary. Without an 
exact timetable, the iremciidous achievement which otir evi- 
daicc teficas cannot be brought into sharp and significant per¬ 
spective; its phases cannot be interrelated, nor can its position and 
mcaningin the wider context of humati effort be established with 
assurance, Rtlativf dates and sct^uenccs arc useftil, bur only ittml 
dates, in terms of years from the present, are of substantive value. 

Since therefore most of our subJect-maiicr relates to prehistory, 
an introductory note on chronological method is tnevltablc. 

The simplest means of dcicrmjnfng an atcharalogJcal date is 
naturally by the direct or indirect application of historical 
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ciitma. In India, it may be daimed that thf earliest litcranire, 
the hymtiaJ of die has tomethmg of the quality ofliis' 

tory, since it pomays incidentally the earlier struggles and rival' 
lies of the A ryait'Spcakiiig iiivadcts of the iionh-'Wcstetn tcf' 
drones of the subcontineni, and gives a vivid picture of their 
social condition at the time. What precisely that rime was, is less 
explicit. An Indian writer, enlarging a remark of Mtgasrlicnes 
by means of supposititious king'listSr would ascribe the Aryan 
Invasion to 6777 u.c., a fantasy which may be consigned to 
limbo with Archbishop Ussher's date for the Great jo lu Mote 
rational inference assigns the episode to rite ceitturtes following 
1500 fl-C., wlten, if not eatliet, Aryan gods and men were on 
the move in western Asia. Of this moventent h is reasonable to 
regard the invasions rcHectcd Iti the as an eastward 

extension: and ihcir possible bearing upon the date and chafi- 
acier of the latter cud of the great Indus Civiliradon will he 
considered later. 

Further back than that, the literature of India iaiU to carry 
us. But Mesopotamia is happier in its early chronology; there 
a widely agreed cemral date, that of Sargon of Akkad, who, it 
has been calculated, was reigning about 5550 u.c,, is of special 
use to us. In and about his time there were rccognittablc con' 
tacts between the cities of Mesopotamia and those of the Indus 
Civiliaaiion, to which the Mesopotamian dating can to that 
extent be uansfetred. 

^ * Behind the latter half of the jrd millennium there is at present 
no absolute moment or epoch upon which tiidian archaeology 
can depend, Gompaiisons have bceji suggested bietwcen ctr' 
tain of the ceramic industries oftlic Indian borderland and those 
of Iran and Iraq, but without any pretence of cettainty in a 
chronological sense. Differences are as plentiful as resemblances, 
and the duration of a local or even a regional industry is in 
any case incomputable without more colbreral evidence titan 
is at present fbrtJicoming. For example, a distinctive ware to 
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whicii tlw name of *Quetw^ hai been given may, on typologica] 
analysis, be regarded as early but on stratigraphical analysis— 
luch little as is available—may equally well be relatively kre. 
For the lime being, typology is indeed a fieklc guide to the iimc> 
sequence of the border cultures of the 4tii and jrd millerima. 

Not, in relauon to the earliest stone industries of India, has 
geology yet produced ilut measure of precision which, in 
Europe, is gradually emerging from modern geochroiiologtcal 
method: Ibr example, by cqoKmg andeni climatic fluctuations, 
deduced Eom the examination of loess'’dcposi[s and the 
analysis of river^gravels, with fluctuations of the intensity of 
sobr^radiation calculated on an astronomical basis; or by 
computing the rates of weathering, denudation and sedi# 
mentation In the light of such evidence as that provided by 
vars'cd clays oi radiocarbon analysis.* A ctoss'rclcrcnce of 
some of die European to some of the Indian evidence might be 
attempted if we could with any conddmcc equate the Him^ 
layan glaciations with those of the Alps. But such equations 
as have in fact been posnilaied, however likely, remain guesS' 
work; and even within the subcontinent itself the relation of the 
pluvials of the tropics to the gbdailons of the nonh is still full 
of spccubiion. We arc still adrift in time. 

Unforrunatcly, one potential test which can, and will, help 
to negubic conjecture has not ya, except for occasional pioneer 
attempts,* been extended to the subconrinent. That is the now 
wclbknown method. Introduced in 15149, of calculating the 
residual radioactive content of ancient otganic material and 
thereby deducing the timtvIntcrvaJ since the “death* of ihai 
material, a method appL'cabb undci suitable condiriotis and 
controls to periods up to forty thousand years from the pre- 
sent.* This new technique, though still in the experimental 
stage, is in process of tevolutionbing our understanding of the 
tempo and interrdationship of human achievement cls^here, 
and its further application to Indian material by the Narional 
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Phpical Laboratory of Indu, which is understood lo have 
(he jiiattci in handt is an outsranding need. 

In the Utter lulf of the isr milUnnjum b.c., however, his-» 
toiy and archaeology at Iasi bccojite fully cffirctive partners iti 
this matter of miutig, wirltout the intervcmiot) of physical 
science, A damm'linc is provided by the jMnially htsioric life 
of the Buddha, who. tor our purpose, represents that niiracu.' 
lous upsurge of icHcctivc and creative thought which swept 
across the world from Greece to China about joo b.c. Sharing 
in this upsurge, Achactnetud I^ersia, with its systematized 
imperrah'sin and its rich artiscry, readied out to the Indus region 
about B.C.* At this time, too, in the Canges valley native 
lurigdotns were already laying the foundations of the great 
literale Indtati empire diat was to emerge two centuries later, 
^ To ihem, I'etsia transmitted, directly or iridtrecily, not merely 
a pattern of empire Init also important new skills and utiliiics: 
above all the use of iron and of coinage. It can be no mere 
coincidence that m noriliem India (as indeed in distant 
Britain) 500 O.ti. or a little earlier marks the nominal begiunirig 
of the Iron Age, always with the proviso that cultural back' 
waters ate a familiar feature of the Indian landscape. Nor is it 
likely to be chaitcc that tJicn or shortly aiierwards the first 
Indian coinage appears in the Gattges valley as a new aid and 
incentive to organized commerce. And bome'Cmerprise was in 
no way lacking. Following the atnval of iion—perhaps, indeed, 
literally reflecting the aspect of the new and fashiotuble metal— 
the Canges craftsmen invented a distinctive and Tcmatkablc 
ceramic which is a godsend to the archaeologist: the scvcallcd 
'Northern Black IVlished" or ’N.B.P," Ware, of stecUike 

* Candhiu (ihf Pcthiwjj ptdiii jmi iu ctHiioiii) wm alfcauly in Fenian 
iuTidi ft'hen ibe Bcliiuiln ituoipbafi wn cut Tor Djnut, f, Ji,c* Ji iwd 

oihtf been acquired b/ Diiitij u tbc bcgumttif; of hii tti^n m* mioc ptfibably, 
by tin gnniinithcr Cytm. Danui now extended |iii rulm lo tiK Indus valley^ 
bui bii cutem fmtma if mx MTKd. 
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qiialit]/, which will coniuntly tccur in later cbaptersrThis 
pottery spread outwards front rhe Canc'cs Bisiii m the Nonh' 
West Frontier, Bengal and the Deccan; its tiuckar date tretirs 
to be jth-and ccnmrics fl.t:. (sec p, jo). li follosvcd an equally 
ditcinctive ^Painted Crey* or 'P.G.' Ware, often of conv 
parable quality bur less securely dated within the earlier half of 
the I St milieu Ilium; Rth-5rh centuries a.c. is a provisional 
bracket (p. a6). Of these and other crafts and industties more 
will be said; here they ate mentioned as exam pies of an accumula' 
tioji of data ro which an approximate limetablc can be aiiachcd. 

And then came Alexander the Great, To dneribe bis advent 
in the Punjab in ji<S B.c.—with the loot of Asia in his havers 
sack and his entourage of historians and philo<sophcrt™as an 
'archarotogical datum' is scarcely lo add to the suture of die 
liveliest of the Nine Worthies. But die Eict rctnaini that hr 
opened the w-ay to an inrush of refugee craAsmansliip from 
prostrate Persia and was thus indirectly responsible fiir lasting 
elements in Indian sculpture and architeaurc. The Lions of 
Sunath, ihc badge of the modern Republic, are in (his sense 
Ills legacy no less than Ashoka's. And these lions and their kin 
arc a part of the gratntnai of Maury an and Sluuiga archaeology, 
as are the gems and ornaments which can he related to the same 
cultural tradition. 

Ft was bosvcvCT in the first ceiiiutics B.c. and a.w. that the 
classical West contributed most emphatically to die tepertory 
of the Indian archaeologist. The cousohdalioii of the Roman 
Empire by Augustus and his successors brought Roman coiiv 
age and CraectvRoman wares in great quantities to the Indian 
peninsula, where spices, gems and a middleniaii.'rradc with 
China were the main objectives. Backed by a considerable and 
circumsraniial literature—Gicek, Roman, Indian. Chinese— 
these imports of known date and origin have been idetuilied 
archaculpgicaliy and have lent their precision to associated 
Indian cultures. It is no exaggeration to say diat in recent years 
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t)icy have provided a (resh starting^pomr for the study ofccnira] 
and southern Indian materials of which the coiitcjft was Dthcr^ 
wise unknown. In panicular the widespread 'Ronlmcd 
Ware' (p, ji) is due to tbcnii and its association with Italic 
(Aireiinc) pottery and coins of the Roman piincipaic gives 
it a valuable initial date in the first half of the ist century 
A.O. 

Such arc some of the means whereby a great and growing 
mass of material of the prcliistoric and protohisioric ag« is now 
being sorted out and arranged in something approaching an 
aissolute rimc-iequcnec. Under the stimulus of the Indian and 
Pakistani State Departments of Archaeology, aided by a few 
of the universities (notably Calcutta. Poona, Allahabad and 
Baroda) the work proceeds apace. There is far to go. 


FURTHER NOTE ON THREE WARES OF SPECIAL 
CHRONOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE 

% t I, AimifJ Giey Ware (P.G. fPeie). This dtitiiiaive Bronze Age ware 

is affine wdUleviBueid eiay, wiKel^utned, ililn and grey m section. v.tIP 
fired, and gtty m greyish brdwii. Htnciimes dark, in surface oalour. On 
the surface ate paJirtcd linear and dotted patiemt, couocnttic ciieles, 
ipitals, fljmw and ruurirkiu, generally in man black bun occasionally red. 
The CDinnwncst foniii are HTaighnsided bowls, and dishes with up 
right cojivat sides and sagger^buei. 

The ware is cluracteristie of the Jumm'Gangn liJh fain occun u lar 
wcR as Bikaner and as tar south as UjjaiQ. 

At Ahichchhaoa in U.P., whae ihe ware wa* Gnt rctoBiuacd, it 
occurred mainly below the Noithetn Black Pnliihed or N.8,P. W^re 
(i« bebw), though there was tome likelihood ofan overlap between the 
two. At ihe more carefuJly ejteavaied Hastinapura on the Canges, how^ 
ever, ^ w« i matigrapWeal gap between the [LG, Ware and the 
ovtriyiiig N3.P. Wire, and there is a him of a similar gap at Kaushimbt 
on the Jumna, thnugti ibc evidence there is less abmiilani. Other dies 
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cwufinn iIk (’ciierjl tcquence (if rhe two wata, (jMoratvix. wliilsi tbt 
Wjic it aiwcktcd with iron iiorletiimu, the RC* Ware it found 
(xclusivfly wiili coppet ot bfuiiif; t\-zn ^hc mtw radustnn whicli oftca 
acoampjny the ti*e of copper in India wm to be absent from P.G. 
Ware levclt^ 

If (he iridiil dale of ibe NJi.P. Ware m the Gan|(M region be pLccU 
^ C * 1 ' soincwhctc in ilw«tli centuty b.c. («t bclowj, (turn the bulk of the l*.Q. 
Ware IS cntunly ^lict ihati itiat date. At Hasunlputa tbit ware exiendftl 
downwards thiough 4-7 feet ot occupaifonal stiau; wlut thai repmeitit 
lit lijTie can only be conjectuted, but two pt three centuties aie x fouible 
guess- On tliij bom. and ai (hit icitfcieiitative tile, the I'egtnntng of the 
P,G. Ware migb be asettbed to tire Sth century n.t;. The fkilfii! cxcava- 
ret ofHjitiitapiiTa would prefci to like it Hack to 'arcs fioo with 
a probable margin on the earlier sidr‘. This cHiinaic ti tnHumced by the 
Qct Uiat the P«Gr Ware is the ejthcst repuLiblc potterv knotS'n to us from 
a numbcT at’ town'Mics^bJasuiupura aminiga them—tnmttoncd as 
already csabliihed before the Msbdilmnlt war, fisr wlncli F, I:. Patgitcr 
suggested a litre of c. 050 0-C. Tiie eijuarinn may be rigltt, but lire avails 
able jichaeulogical evidence stiredy cinic* so long a chrotuslogy. In 
any care, the dj« of the tiistoiicj] eleraeitts of the Afirhrki^rj is highly 
specuLuivc. 

At die upper limit of the dating, a clear aisrhacological gap has been 
enablitlied between tlw end of the Indus Civiilj^ioii,(/. 1500 BjC-r) and 
tie beginning (.f the 1 >.C. Ware at figpar and odwr liter in N.W. India. 

if at arehaeologists we must be for ever tracitig the ucaniK 
engine back to the lea'knile, we may postulate a link, however renitout, 
with HaluChilian, where the bowli ftom the KCundaey burials 41 Sliahi 
Tump seem tei have 3 ccnain ancestral aEfouly wtrh tJic Ganges materialj 
and the S!i 5 hi Tump kui.ili postdated tile ItidLis Civitiuiion ar that 
spot. Certainly tlie Hidden appearance of ihe Iugh<lau T-C. fabric in 
the Gaagti baaiii suggcui, 01 even proves, iliai iis technique had already 
drew hew. If Aryain muse be dtaggtd into ihts ptciuie, it 
is possible to Hippote that the P.C, Ware may repieseni the second pliatc 
of their invasion of India, when, ftom the Funyab, they entered and 
Aryan!led ibe hltddle Gauntry ol the Gatigcsi'Juirtna djiij', alter picking 
up ideas and doubtlcu crahsmen in ihe Indus valley and the Bahieh 
borderland. But sre p, 12G. 
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Briefly, xii jhfl follDSvin^ sclicniatic *ljTrf dn the imiHitmu 

Piinied Gwy Waic will be die 8ilj-5di ctnturia b.c^ 

N^rtbem Bhtk PaliiM IFtfw (N-B.P. t^^tflr). Miny ritti in nanbcTfi 
and t^ntial India, occiiiojially aj far ioaih ai Amoiuvaii, have prjduml 
[hii Iron Age uaic^ ^'Jiich u ar lilsunciivc in Jic lubcominent ai ir fifT/tf 
on Euinpcan utci.,^ [( it wliecbmade and noimally dim, widi a 
F/j. j highly liuifotti lurfict ranging from grey or brown to bWki and Kccl^likc 

in The piite it well Icvigjctd and ji while co reddish. Tlic brighr 

plots it not a glue 01 LcijiirT. The proctst of fnanufictutc it doubdul: ii 
har bcai dwught ihai* oficr bang lurncd on ihe whed, dtc pmt 
iubjeaed lo cUberate burnwhitig, and iIkii coaled with a ^nely levigated, 
highly femigizious clay^ and again burnished; and ifm they zheti 
6 fed undet leditcing condiuom w a irmpnutnre ptudueing; an iiidpient 
rmion of ihe slip, dm ajxonnimg for dtdi cjcrepumial hardness and Inirn^ 
Reccmly, the laboratoey ofihc Brkuh Mutciirn (lai questioned the btn^ 
nithing withouti as )ttp inoviding my tomplcie ahemahve cKpLmatiofi- 
In praeni verdict is that *thc iinGited pots, wm dipped in a tutpciiiion of a 
ferrugiisoiii morgatiic cnaioiat^ piobably resembling a red earth; and 
lhai, after firing w a renipcrjfijie of u Soo" C., ibc kiln uai staled so that 
the pott coated in a tedudng amioiphcrc. The minaalDgical idmnty of 
the red earth" has not been discoi.'eiicd, and ihc main problan^ naniely 
ibe prccitt nature of the surface laya, will rtmaiin uiitoLveicL' 

^ The shapes ate commonly bowls or convex^ded diities^ wiili a cenain 
J=ijf.a analogy-^as* indeed, has ihc high quality d" tljc fabric^o ihe P.G. 

pocrory. Tltc two may well rrprevcai die same ttaditioni w irh il te addition 
of 4 J 1 itnprowd or variani icchniqttc in Uk case of the NJJT*. Ware* 
Tlie ditCDVcty of the new technique may be ascribed to the poners of the 
Cange Euiiv wlicre the svare u paihcnlarly abundant* It may be sug-^ 
gcsied as an idle guess ihar the great poptilinry of die Wait was not 
altogcihct unrcknnecicd with iu tupcrficial tesanbLmee lo ft^rged itoti, 
w hich Rm appears m nottliem Ititiia shortly before N-E-P, Ware. 
Aliernauv'cly, it nuy icfJcct the liking of the Peniam for 4 high inrtaUie 
. ii^Fcseiited very notably in wme ofiheir imwnry <p.i7+). 

The fabnc has been dazed on liie basil of ihc prolonged excavatJotiE at 
ilic unicu'tiiu pdiphaal $jie oTTaiciU in ihe Punjab fWo* l*a](iiTan), 
wJueb )'^ded aUmi twimy ibadi. Of th«e, cjghtccn came ftom ibe 
eaclKSt of the tucenuve ttio of the town, the Blur MoudcI, which wjj 
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found td late in the tkh 01 euly in the jih centiwy Ji.c, and tt diought to 
haw ended about iSo fl.C. ti wtt vitited by Alexander the Gt«i in 
jmS JtiC., urhen the ivtsa^ level was ahom G or 7 feet belovt' the presnii 
lutfacc. It U noectvonhy that lixteen of the Shir Mound tberdt occoned 
at depthi bawcen 7 and ij feet, only two betne hifitici tlian 7 fm (otic 
at 4 Iwt 10 indiet, and one at 6 a inches^. Since Taxila tvai not dug 
Biatignphically in (he modem uiage of Uk term, ihoc depths ate an un¬ 
reliable guide, but, oontistently with them, one of die two dietdi fouitd 
on the tticceedini! site of Taxila at Sirkap occtmcd ai fort Iwlow tbe 
lUflaoe, and should ihodofie be euly in iIk history of that tiie, that is to 
say, in the fint hilTof die and oeitiuiy SyC. On diis diowiiig, the N.B.P. 
Ware may be liaibcd to the ytb-itid ettituries U.C. Hie oecaiiotial tar- 
vival of this higlvgrade fabtic tiuo later Icvicls »to be etpeoedf iltui at 
Shtthiipalgath m Ortisa flute N.B,P< shteds ooeuitcd above Kouktied 
Watt, wliich it lun hkely to be cariicr than the begianing of the iit 
cnuuiy AJ3. 13 m much mone evidence is required as to the iiutial date of 
the ware in the Canget Basin, and the Taxila daiiug may not in this 
respect be rtpiettnutivc. On lecem obfOvaiioD I am indeed incUaed to 
suspect ifuT in ihe far Northysv«t, at Chituda neat Pcdiawat (wiicie a 
dozen strati&d shads of this Cibtic tsm found in tpj*), at Udegjam in 
Swat (wlicre Pfofesior G. Tucci'a expcdiitnii has fiiund 1 slietd in a 
niiicu aitriWcd to the |rd cenniry b.c..), and even at Taxila itself; its 
arrival should nioiily be equated with the ipread of the Mauryan domi' 
tiinrj from thr Gangs to these pans afia jai it,c. In «her words, ! 
Would provisioRaily iictibe the Ware of (he notth-u^estaly 

i^tnns of ibe subecntincni fo the period 3^0-1 jo Ji,c., wnlmut picy 
jodicc to the possibility of an appieciably earlier bc^nnlng in the Ginpcs 
Basin inclf. 

It is relevant to add that in die catdul tdaUienches dug at Hastinlputa 
tn die Canges valley over a hundred sherds of N.B.P, Ware were famid 
in Period tll, repteKnted by S vertical lees of occupatsDnyiruUmat. In dte 
mcceeding Period IV, wluds pioduced Matlitira coins ascribed to the 
and century* n,C,, ilte ware was absent. 

J, R^iiUutJ Wj^ This w'aie was fint recognized in 194J at Atik- 
amedu, near Pondichciiy in South India, where is was found in associa¬ 
tion with AiTctiiK ware imported from Italy in the early decades of the 
m century ajj/ In a more gencial setue tint dating is coctfituini at 
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Ch^ndrfivilli in fifsnKcrn Myfioft, w hirc a dcnarlut of Tilwftuv iated 
ApD. i<V-l7, was found with ebicly dmwivc poncr^- and near aaua) 
rouicnrd s^rds. TI‘»c cluractrti&bc shape n a dish^ j^omcrimH move rhan 
iiKhci m dfamcier, with an iiKrtarved and bcjVed rim a-iid iwo or 
ihtcc coiKcninc rings of roulct^cd panciti on the flat inimctf bast. This 
pattern li not iii IndLui fcaEunc and is cexiainly detivod* liki! itic assocuced 
Ancdnet fem Jk Mnlircsiaiitaii. Tlic fabric k giry oi blick^ los ofiai 
j rcinaikabb imnoth uitfiict; it usually thlti, and M.rcLUburnt. wilh 
isImiTU 4 mcutitc ring^ TJic bettn tuampln m duubtless impwcdl 
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cnidct vuiRtn sctm lo be locil iuiiuuom^ The ti panicula^l)'^ 
clu£a£icditic of did Strtiih Indium arcw rached by Roman mdc In the 
iir lod wi cOTiirics A.&. with Jii appiopdatc aueosian to. die oortlu 
mo ta Timlnk, the andent T^tmralipu m Pioletny't Tajmliies, in 
ficogdl/ anil j lAtiy thtrd ifi the fir nonlv^cu ac jhukji m Sind.^^ 

Thii abutidint and disn'nruve wjue li« iwclf omiitk the tatigd t/the 
proem book« btrt ai the fim clear daoun in the ehrotulcigy 

of Soiofa [ndia it ictvef 1$ a tcfminio foe some of the dating io our bter 
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CflAPTER III 

Stones 


I N'DtAK STOSU AGE TOOLS hivt been provisionallj^ 
classified in three broad categories, cbtonological as well 
as typological: Scries I and JI repicsenting the Lower and 
Upper Palaeolithic, and Series III marked by mictolithic 
indostiics, in spire of its crude sinipIJdty, this basic classifi' 
cation is useTul in the present stage of research. Series 11 vdl) 
tacks definiuon, bur I and ill, however interpreted, are readily 
rrct^izable btackets. This chapter is concerned mainly with 
Series J. 

In India k is more than ordinarily didictilt to set Man of the 
Old Stone Age, PalacoUthic Man, st]Uaccly upon his feet. 
Thai he abounded fora great maity tliousands of years is luffi'' 
cicntly evident from the unnumbered lumps of stone which he 
split and shaped and left for us iu a variety ofgcolepical environ^ 
ments. But of the bones and branches which he may also have 
hewn in the fulfilment of his drily needs, practical oi spiritual, 
of the skins and matting which may have adorned his person 
and lus pieciiici, nothing has lorvivtd* Of Iris physical aspea 
we know notliing. His solitary nvemorial is an infinitude of 
stones. 

His setting lies within the Plcisioccnc epoch of geology— 
the last prior to the Recent or Holocene in which we live—as 
defined by lire presence of a dtstiucnivc fauna: hlcphas, Equus 
and Bos. Mote panicularly, the stone implements encountered 
ill this chapter may be equated with tire Middle Pkistoccrje 
and a schematic time^brackci of 400,000 to too,000 years ago, 
though the terminal date for some of the industries may well be 
later. Broadly, they fall into three main categories. 

j, PtHU'impUmiits, These arc more or less crudely sharpened 
pebbles, cbaracteTisiically of quartrilc, and Irequently retaining 
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a put of die contx or crust of die pebble. Sometimes Rakes arc 
STTuck upwards from the edges of the flat platform of a pebble 
which has been cloven transversely by man or nature; die 
steep cutting^dge thus formed would enable the implement 
to \x used ai a chopper or scraper. Ahemativcly, a rounded or 
oval pebble may be shaped by the removal of Rakes, normally 
on one side only to produce a scalloped cuttlngi^dge or even a 
point, fn the latter case, the sharpened pebble scuncunies 
vaguely resembles a handaxc, and a genetic conncaian between 
pebblc-handaxcs and true handaxes in India has been postu/ 
lated. Equally, die resemblance may be fortuitous or at most 
the result of interaedbru Pebble industries in India are often 
tefimed to as 'Scan' (or 'Sohan’) industries, from ihc Punjab 
river where they were liisr recorded, 
r. FliikM'fnp!tmatty\ Two main series (with many variciics) 
have been recognized. The hm is comparable with the Claetoni. 
iaii of Essex, jn that the Rake is struck off an unprepared block 
by means of a hammer or by striking a fixed anvil ^block^iV' 
block’ technique); the smkiug''pl 3 tlbmt of the flake sjiowa no 
preparaiory working and » set at a wide angle (i IO~ia5 
degrees) from tire ventral side of the flake, and there is a large 
setni^cone of percussion where the formative blow was struck. 
The second scries approaches the French Leva!lots technique 
whereby a doinica] or 'lonoise* core is flrst trimmed by the 
removal of a scries ol smalt flakes from the stone block; then a 
large flake is detached sometimes by a blow on a small flat 
surface prepared at iight.<ang!cs to the surface of the core. The 
detached flake shows converging flaking or fluting on the 
upper side and a flat pitmary sudace on the under side, and is 
generally usable as a ktitfc or sera per or spearhead without 
further trimming, though it may on occasion be stibmttied to 
some secondary working. 

/Jflfliiij.vcf. Tlicsc arc pear .shaped or oval implements, 
sometimes of considerable size, a foot or mote in length, worked 
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to ao « 3 gc on both sides of a ewe or occastondljr a flake. Tbc 
more primitive examples appear to have been made in a 
fashion similar to thai of the Clactonian flakes; ihcir French 
categwy IS 'Abbevillian' (fonncily 'CheUiaii')r but in India 
the lerm is liable to imply a greater measure of precision than 
the coarse material used there justifies. Oit the other tiand the 
best Indian handaxes, showing, it seems, control led Halting 
produced fay the use of a bone or wooden mallet, may justifi^ 
ably borrow the name 'Acheulian' from die more evolved 
French category. With the Aclicutian haodaxes arc associa^ 
cltivtfi, oblong or rhomboidal in outline and with a wide 
chisebedge, made by the same techniques. Levallois Hakes par^ 
tially overlapped the Acbeulian handaxes but also outlasted 
them. Indian handaxes, with or without cleavers, arc com^ 
moldy known collectively as the ‘Madras industry', from the 
region where they rvero first recognized, but the name bears no 
relation to the distribuiioii of the type. 

in lirtj, R. Bruce Foote, of the Geological Survey of India, 
picked up a palacolichic implement in a gravebpit at Ralla-" 
varam, near Madras. From this early stair began the inters 
mitieni study of ilie Old Stone Age of India, though it is a 
fair comment to add ihat that study is still in a rudimentary 
stage. Foote’s own work was of fundamental value, but only 
in the last quatieKcnniry has the subjcci received any further 
sustained attention from trained enquirers.'’' Here no complete 
survey ot even summary can be attempted, but a few of the 
more notable palaeolithic sites in notthern, central and southern 
India are selected to illustrate the current state of enquiry. Tf 
the result displays a somewhat sombre monotony, it is at least 
a sympathetic reflecuon of millennia of mental and social 
sragtiarion modified by rducfaiit technical variation and 
occasional slight advancemciu. In India, not lest than in other 
pans of the world, the human race got off to a slow start. 
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KORTHERN INDIA 

In nonJicni India (Kaihmir and ibc Punjab), as in Europe, 
ihc Plcisioccnc was an epoch of imermment gtacUiion and, 
again as in Europe, (bur main advances of the ice have been 
recognized. It u likely but unproved that ihe Htmlfayan and 
the Alpine series approximate to one anothci in time, and may 
be equated in iropical India with plu vials or phases of extreme 
tainfall. 

Towards the middle of the Pleistocene occuticd the second 
of the four Himalayan glactaiioris. and the Bonldcr Conglom^ 
eraic width represents it* has yielded the earliest tools of Stone 
Age India on sites in the sub^Kitnalayan valleys of the Indus 
and its iributary the Scan (or Sohan), in the socalled Poiwar 
Area centred about Haw'alpindL^* With the tools have been 
found bones ol Eltpbas natnaditus, which help ineidcntally to 
link these depttsits with otiicrs on the Narbada and Godavari 
ofcemtal India. 

These early implements, which have been christcued 'Pro' 
Soan', arc worthy of their lowly position in the human scale. 
Tliey arc cltaracteristically big Rakes or split pebbles of quartz^ 
iic, with large unfaceted strildng^'pbtforms mostly at angles of 
100-125 degrees and with large, flat but welbmatkcd cones of 
pcrcuSMon, Their upj^ surface is usually unflaked, and there 
LS no secondary working. Their primitive quality is enhanced 
by the native intractability of the material: fuithermoic, they 
arc mostly very worn, and the edges are often bancted either by 
use or by nauiral attrition. Many of them ate recognizable as 
artifacts only by the trained eye, assisted by tb«r association . 

“ The (cqumtct hot folkiwed is ihjt of lie Ttm and Paienan. for 1 iug* 
geited vamhon, tee F. E. Ze^iiKT, Dimj[ iijt p4si (4th ed, Londan, 19^8% 
PP’ The iviiUbSe mdenee it jdtniiKtily utcooduitve. 
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with more rltsuocttvc spccimciis, and it may be suspected tbit 
even the triitied eye is not always impeccable. 

Fotlowing the second glamtion was a prolonged intet-' 
gliuaJ phase—the Second Itiictglacia!—during which the 
Boulder Conglomerate was partially eroded and redeposiicd 
as a coveniig on Terrioc i.. In this Terrace two new industries 
make their first ippcarancc; (i) ihe *Early Scan', a pebble and 4 

Bake industry which has been subdivided typologically but 
consists broadly of chopping and scraping tools; and (it) 1 
handaxc or 'Madras* industry consisting of mote or less ovate 
tools worked on both faces. In both of ihe Scan groups occur 
worn and deeply patinated specimens, but their complete 
absence from the undisturbed Conglomerate Suggests tlsat 
they belong truly to various stages of the succeeding inters 
glacial phase represented by Tcnacc i. 

The Bakes of the Early Soan include examples with plain 
high^anglcd Clactonian platforms, and others with faceted 
low^ngled platforms recalling the early Levalloisian. Re^ 
touch is absent. The pebble choppers and scrapers arc made in 
both the l^hions described on p. 35, No fauna has been 
associated with this phase. 

During the third of the four gliciailons. Terrace z was 
formed In a process ol aggradation represented by 1 basal 
gravel and 1 thick overlying deposit of loess or silt, known 
sometimes as die 'Potw'ai Loess*. Teeth of horse and dog (or 
wolf) have been cxu-actcd from this loess, but statements that 
carnet and ox have also been lound in tc rci^uirc confirmation. 

The *Latc Soau* industry recovered &om this Terrace is of 
two phases, equating with the two component strata. Phase A, 
from the basal gravel, is brgely an extension of the pebble 
industry of die Early Scan, and is particularly characterized 
by rough oval pebbles with untouched bun along one side and Fi£. 5 

Baking along the opposite side, though sojuctiiiics from each 
surface alternately, dins producing a wavy' edge, straight or 
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convex. Phase B, from the ovctlyiitg locSl^ ha^ [troduced 
Kcognkabic ^-oikihop/iitn with fresh tools, consisting mainly 
of flakes comparable with the Laic Lcvalloisian of Europe, 
tliough including some pchblc<<:hoppcr5 and cores as in Phase 
A. It was observed that there was an evolving tendency to>' 
wards smaller and more nncly made types. 'In the early stages 
[of the Soan industry] the flakes arc crude. In the late Soan 
alongside the simple forms there arc other flakes showing a 
development in tecluiique, with mudi more tegular primary 
flaking and often w'ith faceted platforms.* 

It is iiotcwordiy that the Lmc Soan seems normally to be 
devoid ofhandaxes. This statement, however, needs modiflea' 
lion if in fact the Soan site of Chauntra (ao miles south of 
Rawalpindi), which has ptotiviced a mixture of Madras and 
Soan pebble elements, is of the succeeding tliird iiiicrgUcial 
age from Terrace j. More evidence is required. From Terraces 
4 and i no significant material has been recorded j in any event 
^ Terrace 5 is of post^Plcistoccric age. 

In tcccnt years (15151-5$) other ‘Soan’ distributions have 
been found jn the Himalayan foothtlls of the I^unjab: in the 
upper valley of the Sirsa, a tdbttcaty of die Sutlej, jo miles 
west of Simla, and near Daulatpm in Hoshiarpur District 
2$ milts north of JuUundur. More impotuni are B, B. Lai's 
observations in the tipper valley of the Bcas, with tts tributary 
the Bangangi, in the Kaiigra District zjo miles tiorthmortlv 
west of Delhi** Four sites are named: Gulcr, Dchra, Dhaliara 
and Kangra itselE At Culet five rivcr-'tcrraccs have been identi' 
tied, though wJiethcr they arc equivalent to the Kashmir^ 
Potwar series has nor been determined. Again, only the three 
higher (earlier) icttaccs produced implemettts, all of qtianritc. 
Terrace r yielded unifacial choppers, a bifacial chopping^oot, 
and Clactonian flakes, but no haitdaxcs. The workmanship is 
crude; die choppers consist of roughly sharpened pebbles, but 
die mote evolved pchble^iool, approximating to a handaxc. 
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it 4b$cnt. From Terrace 2, morr chappen were recovered, 
with a pcbFlc>'ha(utaxc, Clactoiuan Rako^, and two othm 
which arc reitanably de&cribcd as ptoitvLevalloisiaii, with 
due allcwancc Tor the diMculty of the niaierta]. Both the pebble' 
liaiiilaxe and the protO'Levallaisiaii Hakes seem to mark an 
advarttc upon the industry of Tcnacc On Terrace 3 were 
at least seven uiiifadal choppers and two Clactonian Hakes, 
and cither from Terrace 2 or Terrace 3 came anodrer prottv 
Lcvalloitian Hake, a pcbblc^handaxc, and two bifacial implc' 
mcnis which were, with lomc hesitation, regarded as genuine 
handaxes, distingimhcd perltap with an excessive iiiceiy as 
Abbevillian and Acheulian respectively. Both handaxes, if 
such they be, ate rolled and worn. On die whole, ibe sequence 
from these three terraces is not in conHict with that from the 
Foiwar area. 

Farther soudi, in Rajasthan and Malwa, a number of sites 
iti the valleys of the Chambal river atid its mbutaries, parti' 
cularly in Chiiorgarh district, have produced FaUeoluhic 
assemblages whicli seem 10 fall attaiigrapbically into two series.^* 
The earlier of these. Series I, included handaxes and cleavers 
of the Madras industry in association widt Ciactonian Hakes 
and choppers of the ^an industry. A Utci grave] contained 
Series U, characiertzed by Levallois Hakes with prepared 
striking'platfoims, and hollow and bladc'scrapers, but devoid 
alike of choppers and handaxes. The occurrence of occasional 
Hakcftools of Series It m deposits of Series I suggested to the 
explorcn a more or less coniintious oecupadon with changing 
needs and modes. Away to the east, the Jumna valley in the 
Banda district of Uttar Pradesh is repotted to have produced 
a comparable lool'scqutncein so lar as handaxes were followed 
by Levallois Hakes, but apparently without the admixture of 
Scan choppers. 
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CENTRAL INDIA 

Tlw next region towards the south where serious study oT the 
Old Stone Age has been undertaken lies along die three main 
rivers which empty into the Gulf of Cambay—the Sabormari, 
the Mohi and the Norbadi (or Narmadj)—^and about the 
upper reaches of the Godivari, which nearly bisects the peniri' 
sola.** Eastward the oiu of invesiigodon has been extended 
to die valleys of the Koimur Range south of Bjiurn. Tlie 
whole of this tiansconrincntol region shows on iruercsting over^ 

Up between the dake''aiid'pcbblc industries on ihe one hand 
and the handoxe^leavcr series on the other, with on emergent 
him of later Palaeolithic groups of which the full sigoificaiicc 
is nor yet adequately understood. Here too, if anywhere, is Ji 
likely dial on equation oet compromise between the pluvials 
of the iiopics and the glaciations of the Himalayas may evetnU' 
ally be postuUied;'* but much funher fieldwork, geological 
and archaeolt^ical, must precede this happy tesuJe. Indian 
research is already busy in the matter. 

Tite great Norbadi valley*’ must have been a superb 
hunting-ground for Palaeolithic man, os it it for the modem 
explorer tn his tracks. Its geological smicture, so lor os we arc 
concerned, consists in the central reaches of two sedimentary 
deposits, a Lower and an Upper, comprising eiavel capped 
with cby and sand: they overlie a thick deposir^f Uicriic (sec 
bcltiw) and ate covered by the dark olluvid ‘tegur* or 'cotton 
soil' familiar no navdlcrs in central and sourheni India. The 
junctions between these successive formations ore well marked, 
and the Lower group, with extension into the gravels of the 
Upper group, has pr^uced bones of a mid-PIcistoccne fauna 
including Bof tuunjidifut, JwradAVwr and BithfUf paheinJi' 

fuf. Ii may be recalled that Elepbas mnudiem has been found like¬ 
wise in the Boulder Conglomerate which yielded the corltesi 
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(Pre-'Soai^) flik< tmpl^cnrs of the ^ub/Himilayan Potwar 
furca^ aiid thu£ provides a useful palaeontological link bcm'ccn 
die two regien$> Ii it appropriate that the earliest vestiges of 
Naibada man are likewise contemporary with the formation 
of the Loi^'er Narbada group, and that they include an in*' 
^ dusiT}' comparable with the IWSoan.^' 

With die large Hakes of Pre-Soan type, however, the Lower 
Narbada group—unlike the Potwar Boulder Conglomerate— 
contatru an appreciable handaxc industry, teptesented by 
heavily rolled Abbevillian implements and both rolled and 
unworn Achcullan tooU. In the Upper group the handaxes 
seem to be less at home; iliey arc predominandy rolled Aclicu<>‘ 
lian and are though: to be confined to the basal gravel of the 
group. They may thcrdbtc be wholly or largely derivative. In 
any event, die cliaractctistic industry of the Later group tc^- 
scmblcs die Late Soati. and consists of small discoidat cotes, 
pebble cores, pebble choppers and beaked tools. 

The interpretation of these resemblances aud discrepancies 
between northern and central India is not easy. Not is it facili-' 
tated by more recent observation in the Sabarmati valley, 
Thete, in the main grave), it is noted by Dr. Sankalia that 
crude pebble^implcments occur alongside more finished types 
which include Achculiaii handaxesoflatish appearance. There 
are also numerous Hakes, though rarely with the faceted striking'' 
platform suggestive, as might be expected from die northern 
evidence, ofa Lcvalloisian technique. Typologically, ihisconv 
plex assemblage could be divided into a sequence of cultures 
beginning wirb pre^Abbevitlian, but there is no straiigraphical 
warrant for this and it must be assumed that the various types 
w'cfc approximately coniempotaiy. 

The problem is again illusttaicd but not solved in a tributary 
system of the river Son, the Singrault basin, of Mirjcapur 
District ill the Kaimiir K 4 nge south ofSanaras.^* Here a bed 
of tedepostted tHciatoccnc gravel, covered by 5 feet of alluvial 
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silt 2iid humus and overlying a layer of sand upon a deep 
Boulder Conglomerate, has produced a icdei of quaitaitc 
implemcms winch include about 4; per tent ofbandaxes and 
cleavers and about 15 per cent of pcbble-'aiidveorc choppings 
tools. Tlierc arc also numerous flaka of which a fatt propof^ 
tion (some 26 per cent of the coUection) ntay be described a$ 
proton Leva I Lois* or even unqiidlided LcvalloiSi with faceted 
platforms. The pcbblc^tools recall the Early Scan ‘chopper* 
industry and may be so classified. The bi^acial handaxes 
ate of AbbevillicvAcheulian or Madras types, some of them 
exhibiting al!'t>vct controlled flaking, witii a more or Jess 
tonguc-'shaped point* The cleavers are snaJgJir^cdged and 
ronnd-'butted, with oblique cutring/cdge. 

It should be emphasized that there was no appateiit urati> 
graphic divtslott between the pebble and the biface industries 
tn this deposit. The pcbble^tools were thought ro be rather more 
worn than the bifaces* many of which were fresh in appearancep 
but thU IS the only hint of a diircrcnilal chronology, and for 
the present the whole series must be regarded as approKimately 
contemporary. Mo associated fauna is recorded. 


SOUTH If^DlA 


South of the Narbada* the pebble industry dwindles but docs 
not completely vanish. Such ai least is the evidence as ti stands* 
with the proviso that* whete haiidaxcs or cleavers ait present, 
there is a iinturd tendency to collecr them at the expense of 
cruder pebble antfaaSi and so to create a false bias. As things 
arcp the most southerly site at which pebble^ools have been 
iccogniacd in quantity is in Maytirbhanj in Orissa* where 
river^fCtioiis near Ka mat pal have produced a mixed hand^ 
axe and pebble mdustry resemblitig the Early Soan but wih 
the pebblc^tooh in a minor tty*” Farther south* pebble^ols 
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occur only in small proportion, though other types or iodiutiles 
supplement and cxrcnd the Madras handaxes and cleavers 
wliich dominate the Peninsula. At first sight, a tenuous link 
between north and south is susuined by a distinctively mid-' 
Pleistocene (auna. Thus at Nevasa on the Pravara river, rribn-' 
tary of the Godavari, between Ahmadnagar and Auraiigibad, 
150 miles cast'north''easr of Bombay, a hard cemented basal 
gravel (t), which is capped successively by two further gravels 
(II and III) and a thick layer of ycllowvhroven silt, has pro' 
duced tcedi of Eos HJiftad/Viif-*' and both Elepbaf nainiiditvf and 
hippopotamus have been found in comparable gravels of the 
Godavari itself As between the Soan and die Naibad^ a 
launistic equation of this kind seems to make sense (p. j8). 
bur it must be confessed diai a similar equation berween the 
Soan and the IVavara is at present less easy. Thus the basal 
Gravel ] of the Pravara, which produced Bus itinttadituf, is said 
to have yielded a handaxc^leaver tndusiiy of Early-'Middle 
Acheulian type (using trap and dolcriie); whereas the Boulder 
Conglomerate of the Soan, which produced Ekphas namadicut, 
yielded only the crude ‘Pre-'Soan* indusny. Tliis apparent 11 n- 
conformity may represent a true technological vamtion between 
the two tegiom, or may be due rather to coniemporary diffa'' 
cnees between the tropical and the submontane fauna; but it 
needs watelung, and illustrates die perils of hasty equation. 

On die Prasara, the Acheulian Industty occurs also, though 
tardy, in Gtavds II'III; in patdcular, an unrolled handaxe 
Fil.6 of chalcedony was found in Gravel II, 8 feet above die top of 

Gravel 1, and a large pear-shaped hattdaxe of trap, Baked on 
both tides by fine step-teciiniquc and with subsequent retouch 
along the edge, one side weathered and die otUa tide in mint 
condition, lay as high as the surface of Gravel Ill, under the 
final silt. But the normal industry of the uppet two gravels was 
of anmlier kind, consisting of scrapers, blades, cores, burins 
and points of agate, chcir, chalcedony and jasper. Here is an 
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acceptable Upper Palaeolkhic ciaftsmanslitp O'fa sort at piescm 
iiudct}uatcly represented in our Indian tnatefial, and further 
reference wdl be nude to jt in the next chapter. 

Further south, in and near the NaUamilais Range of the 
Kumool/Cuddapah districts north of Madras, a number of 
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ikot have produced a aacniblagc of Implcmoits which 
were analysed in ipjo in a classic paper by Cammiadc and 
Burkitt,** The geological environment indicates a succession 
of prolonged pi uvials and intcrpluvials, the basis being a 
ted^sh clayey mass of '[aicrite', largely of hydrated alumina 
and iron^oxidc, fonned by the weathering of crystalline rocks 
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under runl^l altcrnanng -with dry icuani over a long 

strvtch of time, it w<tt on the weaihcrcd ju^ax^c and itv washed” 
down deptssits of ihjs latcritc, when ‘the swamps and forests 
of the Utcrite penod gave place to large open plains' under 
supervening dry conditions, that human relies Hnt appeared 
upon the scene. They consist laigety of hitndaxes (classifJcd as 
'Scries i*), unrolled and stained by a large!y^vanished capping 
of latcritc. Tlic implements ate chaiacteristtcally made from 
quarxzitc pebbles; ilnry show the bold Hiking and Irregular 
edges which are encouraged by the coarse tnateml and tiiusr 
not diercfore be oviT^cmphasjzed in a typological cUuifIcaiiot). 
Amongst the handaxes is an occastotul 'rostro/carinatc*, with 
Hat ventral plane produced by rhettmoval of a large Hake, and a 
keel” I ike back formed by pan of the original surface of the 
pebble—a type similarly associated with handaxes at Victoria 
West its South Africa and in the Oldowan of hast Africa.** 
Above the laieiire”Staincd pcbble^bed which produced the 
handaxes, a red clay laid down under renewed pluviation 
yielded flakes ('Scries a'), and other sites in the region arc 
marked by flakc'indusrrics at an equivalent horizon. Hand” 
axes arc now the exception. Some of the Hikes luve prepared 
strikiiigypktforms, others have not. Occasional examples may 
fairly be described as burins; one as 'a dot)ble<<nded burin of a 
vety Upper Palaeolithic appearance*. Whiki this post”handaxc 
series must represent {a pan of) the bier Pabcoitthic of pemo” 
siilai India, it is a| tlic best a crude product, at a lower level of 
technical aclucvemrnt than either tlie best handaxes and cleavers 
of’Series r', or the more slender backcd”b]ades, pIamng”tools, 
cnd”scrapcrs, corc”scrapcrs, and burins, made of materials of a 
more flinty nature, classified as 'Series 3', The latter occurs on 
the surface of ilie red clay, and prepares the way for 'Scries 4’, 
w'hich marks the topmost deposits and is generally microltchic 
in character (agate and quartzite). Tbit belongs to the next 
chapter. 
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yif Of tilt chronology of these industries, all diat can be said at 

^ present t£ that not Jess than three pluvial episodes arc seemingly 
identifiable since die first appearance of mankind in these ports, 
and the successive climatic phases were certainly of long duri' 
tion. But it must again be affirmed iliac any actcmpi to equate 
these phivials w'ith the three glaciations associated with implc/ 
menu in the Potwar area ol the north is premature on the 
evidence available. 

( A parallel series was identified by T. T* Paterson in and 
above the Red Hills near Madras, where Ibui terrace surfaces 
were rccogniacd..^* Here a considerable layer of dctrital or rC' 
deposited latcritc overlay a welWesTrlopcd Boulder Conglom^ 
crate; and die latcritc was eroded to produce Terrace i, on 
which were minor deposits of sand and gravel. This In turn 
was eroded to form Terrace 2, where tJiickcr gravels were 
deposited and then covered by alluvium. Three groups of im' 
plcments arc associated widi diis sequence at a number of sites. 

At Vadamadurai Tank, nortli/west of Madras, the Boulder 
Conglomcraic at the base of this sequence produced handaxts 
and cores of the first group, which, on grounds ot typology and 
paiination, falls in turn into an earlier and a later series. The 
earlier series includes very crude Abbevillian handaxes with 
thick pebble butts and much remaining conex; the flaking 
denotes a 'stone' technique producing laigc irregular flake" 
scan. The cores belonging to this series were Uige, also with 
rough irregular flaking. Both handaxes and cores bore a very 
deep whitish crust- The later series is less heavily patinated and 
is typolqgically mote advanced. It is marked by haridaxes of 
Early Acheulian type, showing the beginnings of a step^ 
flaking Technique, though large free flaking is still commonly 
used. The cons arc mostly di^oidaJ, with &irly regular alter" 
nate Raking- 

Thc overlying laterite gravel had stained to a characierlsiic 
red colour the implcmcnis of die second group. This comprises 
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iieiiict more regularly shaped (ovate and pear<^hapcd) 
haiidaxK of Middle Acheulun type showing coiuidcrably'’ 
more step^Raklng, together with llahcs which have only 
primary flaking and unfaccicd plaiforms. 

The tliird group has no laieritMtaiuitig and hut linle patina/ 
tion. The handaxes may be classified as Upper Acheutiau, 
and Include both ovates with small, fairly flat step^Ralcing, and 
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long pointed forms with thick pebble butts and Large, neat 
fret'Baking. The cores arc dtscotdal; die Bakes still have un/ 
faceted platfotins, but a few have been retouched for possible 
use as sidc/sciapcis. One cleaver is present. This ddrd group 
belongs to die gravels of Terrace t. 

Atciiatnpakkam near Madras is an tmponant site which 
demands further work. Professor Zeuner informs me diat the 
early series here, consisting of pebble'iools, Bakes and band' 
axes, is prc'lateiite. Uten came a laterite'wcithering phase. 
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Figi.f-i duritig which (lie Jecompotition of (he eatlicr implci»crtK$ 
proceeded. This was followd by the denudaitou of the latcritc 
depoSK, aiid die scdimenis thus formed in the valleys contain 
an Achculiaii indusuy with a strong fUkc.'Componcni. The 
so'calkd Auitampakkatn 5 scries (late Acheulian) is ftesh and 
is toiind in the lowest or latest teiracc. 

In itccin years fiesh liddwork has been earned out in the 
sdeinity of Giddalur, Distria Kuriiocil.*' Tlie Scries i and 2 
of the Cammiadc^Budriit analysis have again been nxogoized, 
and within them a gradation from cprlier and rotigbcr to later 
and more evolved hat been putially esubbshed on the basis 
of the degree of rolling pretetu in the individual tpectmens. 
Thus the Abbevillio.'Achciilian handaxes and assocbicd 
rostro<ariiiaict of Victoria West type, made out of pebbles 
which often presers'c conical patches, arc liable to exhibit a 
f fair measure of rolling. With them ate associared Clactunian 

Hakes and cores, likewise rolled, and Hakc'-made handaxes, 
Tlie more advanced Acheulian ovates -ind handaxes. ranging 
from narrow, cloitgaicd specimens to wide, almost discoidal 
forms, ate generally fresher in appearance; but no clear geo' 
logical stratification is described. Cleavers arc abundant, and 
Hakes with prep-ned plaiforms, of Levallois type, occur tliougb 
in a small minority- One or two scrapers, Including a double^ 
ended scraper with 'nibbled* ictouch, recall Upper Palaco' 
liihic industties of the West, but typol ogle ally the two Series 
may be described generally as of a Mid'Palaeolithic factes- 
Ficqticnt ctoss'iefcrcnces to African atialogiet arc convincing, 
though the sigruHcancc of these comparisons is matter for 
discussion. Here the problem in relation to the Indian Palaco' 
lithic as a whole, can only be indicated as a background to 
further research. 

Setting aside for the moment the blade'and'scraper groups 
such as the 'Upper Pravara' wdiich may prove to be die nucleus 
of a widespread Upper Palaeolithic, we arc left with tliree 
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main liajly-<Mitl Palaeolithic sctiMi A, the largc^flakc I’lc-' 
Soan industries; B, the pebble points and cKoppm represented 
prc'cmincittly by ihc main Soaii succession; and C, the 
Madras hand axes and cleavers. Of these. Series A stands for 
the timi>bcjng in isolation. The E3o older Conglomerate (n 
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which t[ occurs been equated lentauvely with the Bt^uldcr 
Fijf. 10 Conglomerate of the iMadras Red Hills wiucH ha^ yielded 

pcbble 4 ools of tlic 'pcbbic-'liandaxc* type along widt bifacc 
cote tools and flakes;** but the equation lacks all evidence, and 
cannot be used as an indication iltat pebblt'-took appear 
earlier in soutlt India than in the noith. It must be accepted 
tl^at pebblc'choppcrs are significantly dominant in the north 
(the J’unjab), although on a number of sites handaxes occur 
with them as a subordinate cleinem. Irr central India (he post' 
ttori is reversed; the handaxes are now in the ascendant, and 
south of the Narbada and Onssa the pcbblc/choppcrs are in a 
small minority. 

The first impressiots conveyed by this difftsential distdbu^ 
lion is that the two series arc essentially separate and complex 
meniaiy, witli dispersal centres respectively in the north and in 
the south. This may be rhecoitect ajwwei; the seeming separate^* 
ness of the series is slightly reinrotced by the fact that the hand.' 
axes which accompany pebbtc'choppcrs in the Early Soan are 
wholly or largely absent Tram the Late Soan, wliich is others 
wise its logical sequel, and a comparable sequence recurs in 
the Narbada valley. Here it may be that a changing environ' 
mem OT population is tire answer; but, even so, the seeming 
ease with wliich the two main elements of the Early Soan or 
the Lower Narbada group lUde apart is at least consistent with 
a divided tradition. Again, in the Sabarmaii valley evolved 
A eh Cuban handaxes have been observed alongside a aude 
pebble and flake industry with which they have no obvious 
affinity. A somcwbai similar disharmony is apparent in the 
Series 2 of the NalUnialais Range in soud: India, where the 
splendid handaxes of Scries i are largely replaced by a crude 
pebble and flake indusity which Is not readily explained by the 
normal processes of devolution, though again a changing eiv 
viionmcnt (of svhich we know vcT)' little) may be a cause. 
Certainly the possibility ofindependem origins for the pebble^ 
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choppers ind the hAntlaxcs must be kept open, and receives 
some support from wider geographic constderauoiis. Before 
considering these, however, we must glance at the parallel 
situation in Africa,*' 

That die Victoria West (Cape Province) rostiO'^Inatcs A/, 

have already been cited as analogies to the rosiro^arinatcs of 
the Madras industry. But the similarities between the Indian 
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and tljc African I’abcoliiliic are toth mine CJCEcnsjvtr and pcr> 
hapi more signifitant than isolated rrscmblancx's juggejt. Both 
m East and in South Africa the earliest Stone induttry 
consists of pebbles fiom wliich otic or tuo llakes have been 
struck 10 produce art inegular mning edge. The industry U 
ascribabic to the Lower Plristocene, but it was of long ditra' 
lion and an alleged East Aftican manifestarion. known as the 
Kafuan from ilie river Kafu in Uganda, lias been thought to 
exhibit a modest cvokition. Here however a w'ord of warning, 
applicable alike to India and to Africa, must be imcrpolatcd. 
llic most primitive of human industries, whether in Europe, 
Africa or elsewhere, arc necessarily liable to approximate to 
natural foniis; and conversely, natural forms arc somciimes 
liable to pass for primitive human artifacts. Various factors 
such as the quantitive occuirenee of dicsc ‘artifacts' in a given 
deposit, and ihcir occutrence or tionrfKcurrcnce with human 
bones or otliet vestiges, help to shape a final judgement, but a 
subjective clement is likely to remain. And so it is that the 
Kafuan scries is not universally accepted as a human itidusuy 
at all, and must be used with caution as a sup^tnrting atialc^ue 
to Indian mdusmes, whilst these in turn, in tlicii more rudi^ 
mentary forms, should only be accepted with the greatest cir/ 
cumspecttoit. 1 have, in fact, Itiile doubt that already tti India 
more chipped pebbles have been received as anifarts than ire, 
or should be, dreamt of in our archattology. 

We aic on sum ground in East Africa with Leakey's 
'Oldowatr pebbledndustTy, which is ascribed to (he lower 
part of the Middle Pleistocene but may be somewhat earlier. 
Here crude choppers made by the removal of Hakes in two 
directions along one side of the pebble seem to merge logically 
into very simple pebblc'haiidaxcs Hiked in tltiee nr four diree.' 
tiotu so tliat two jagged cutting edges imerscct in a point at 
otic end- Subsequently, as ai Victoria West, some of the implc' 
mems display rt>stro>'Carjnaie characters, with the Rat ventral 
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surface and keeled dorsal surface described above. These 
charactets combine with those of the bi-'coiivex handaxes, 
and finally a mature Achtnlian type, based on com or large 
flakes, is achieved. It is possible here to regard the whole process 
from pcbhle to Achctiliaii handaxe as organic and vvolotionary. 
With the Acheulian haiidaxes, other elements of mote dispute 
able ancestry—siratght<dgcd clcas'cts, tonoisc cores and Leva!' 
loisian flakes—complete the conventional assemblage. But it 
is not uuimponam to add that simpier pcbblc'^ools rcinaiiied 
in use long after ihc handastc complex was fully developed. 

if from this orderly piaiirc we return to the Indian problem, 
the thought occurs that there, too, the pcbble/choppcr and 
haiida.xe industries may not be unrclatttL l^ebbles sharpened 
bilaterally like great clumsy pencils Itave suggested the name 
'pcbblohaudaxes* (above p. js), and they may in turn, with 
tire supplementary use of large flakes as cores, have contributed 
directly lo rhe development of the A bbcvillio'Acheulian types. 
The Acheulian cleaver, as in Africa, is more difficult to fit 
into any such evolutionary scheme, but may itself be in origin 
a Clacioiiian flake \vith secondary drcssinig. A real if partial 
affinity may in fact subsist between some facets of the pebble 
(and flake!) industries and of the great handaxe complex; 
whetlicr by mere interaction or by genuine kinship is another 
matter. 

There remains, however, the overriding factor of gcograph-' 
ical distribution. This lus been discussed in genera) terms 
by Hallam Movius,** who is iiicliited to write off the near" 
handaxes of Java and MaJaya for technical reasons as an indc* 
pendent development and to exclude both the Aclieulian 
handaxe and die Lcvatloisian flake entirely from rhe Far East,* 
This leaves rhe pcbble^—or chopper—industries in dominant 
possession there, in contrast to [tidia, Western Asia, Africa, 

pFo&uof Zeiincr, on ihf otha fund, would tnelude ihe Javan iud MaLyin 
ImnUxet in the nuiu «nia. 
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and central, southern and wcsfctti Europe, in all of which 
Acheulion handaxes and Hake implements manufactured by the 
prepared striking--pi airpmi and tonoisc-corc (eehai<iue arc at 
home. But, as we have seen, the iundaxe distribution is not 
exclusive, in Nodi, East and South Africa, as in many pans 
of India, there is a basic or background pcbblc^chopper 
industry, the uncontamijiaitd survival of which in the Far East 
may be due to the (alleged) friluie of alien handaze^clements to 
penetrate farther eastward than India. In other words, the 
diHercndal distributio n of choppers and handaxes on die wider 
map may seem to favour a cultural duality as the explanation 
of their dilferential distribution on the smaller map of the 
Indian subcontinent. If thu iuf^ciice be cotrect, Afuca bc' 
comes the obvious centre of primary dispersal for llic band-' 
axe complex, and we ate confronted with the diffusion of ideas 
on a vast scale. 

Here two points emerge, both of which will be encountercd 
in later conrexts. The Hist is the lecurrendy unitary aspect of 
the cultures fringing the Indian Ocean. We arc accustomed 
to die tecurtent intcttclaiionship of the lands framing the 
Mediterranean; we may equally accustom ourselves to a cub 
rural community between East Africa, Arabia and India, 
w'hcther in prchisioric or historic rimes. Today, the imereits 
of the East African Coast are vested in Indians and Arabs no 
less than in Africans and Europeans. Further back, the prineh- 
pal medieval mosque on the island of Kilwa, off the coast of 
Tanganyika, reHccts the great mosque of Culbarga its the 
Deccan. The medieval histoiy of diat same coast is a story of 
Arab trade and damimdon. Then and later, Chinese wares 
Bowed around this great periphery. Earlier than all these, the 
Ptriplas tells us how in the ist century A.D. traders linked Hast 
AEtca with Egypt, Arabia and India. Like the Mediter^ 
rancan, the Indian Ocean is an essentially unitary 'culture-- 
pool', if so insignificant a name may be stretched to so unmetuc 
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1 compas; and it was altcady J tiniiary cu]turc>pcioU ir seems, 
far back m ihc Middle ndstocme. 

The other point is this. The transference of indusrries, or 
even cultuics, from one part of the world to another docs not 
necniarily imply mass^migraiion. [t dues not take a thousand 
men to carry an idea, particularly a revolutionary idea. Indeed, 
1 someiimcs think that Ideas have wings and fcrtiliae like casual 
butterHin. Tlicrc ts at least no need to imagine African hand'' 
axc'battajiom marching north and east and imposing a new 
colonialism upon backward pcbbleousirig natives. Ifone thing 
is more certain than another, it is that the timedntcrvals repre^ 
sented by these various industrial inodes were astonishingly 
Icngdiy^ and that for thousands or even hundreds of thousands 
of years cultural change must have been scarcely perceptible. 
Changes, when they came, may [lavc been relatively sudden, 
whether actuated by violent aheraiinns of environment, by 
disease or other accident, or by the even less predictable impact 
of human gcniiu. There is no simple answer, nor ever wiU 
be. 

Finally, lei us glance back over this chapter as a svbolc. By and 
large, it must be admitted that the story of Old Sronr Age mao 
in India it at prejcm moiiotoiious, inhuman stuff Wc have no 
solitary tooth of liii, upon which sve can exercise our humane 
imaginations, stiU less a skull whcieio we can enclose diat 
intelligence which was content, age after age, to batter quana' 
IK pebbles into some crudely utile sliape. it may be that 
sometime befoic 1881 we came nearer to a litiie know'ledge of 
his likeness if a htiman cranhim discovered by W. Theobald 
ill W‘hat may have been a Pleistocene bone'bed in ceiiiral India 
w'as truly of that geologic age.*’ Bui the skull w'as subsequently 
lost in the museum of the Asiatic Society ofBeiiga], and we can 
only wait, with a proper impatience, lot Indian palacoiuology 
to get to work anew. 
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Nof newi the answer, when found, be a simple one. it is 
more ihan iilcely that, itt ihc Middle Pleistocene, India was 
populated by Ixuman or sub^^huimn beings of vety various 
types, pediaps both more and less advanced rhan the yilbrmn' 
ibjvpi or apc-Tficn, of doubtful speech and diverse aspect, who 
have been recognized cUcwJiere iti Asia, k is nor impossible 
that these heterogeneous types, partially contemporary with 
one another, sl^s^^ in die industties which we have described. 
Meanwhile, in foirttess to our proio^lndians of the Old Stone 
Age, let it be said again that we know almost nothing about 
them. Their brains, many of them, were probably no less 
ample than ours, and their thouglits may have becri only a little 
more ineomequeniial. We like to jm.^iiie them as squatting 
along the river''barikj in the ncighbouthocid of suitable out" 
crops, shaping, with prodigal expenditure of material, endless 
masses of stone with which to slay and dismember endkss 
processions of animals in the unw'ary moment of the morning 
or evening draught, Bm in sooth we do not even know the 
intent which lay behind tliis industrious tnanipulaiioii of Bakes 
and pebbles. What, for example, was the real funciton of 
those weighty handaxes, sometimes afoot in length, which were 
so skilfully sharpened on both sides alike by carefully con^ 
trolled blows! k has been suggested that die handaxe was 'an 
excellent instrument for digging up roots, grubs, and other food 
from the ground’: ml (Ties with a Iiandaic. On the other band, 
at that astonislung site at Otorgcsailie, near Nairobi in Kenya, 
tern of thousands of handaxes are associated w'ith anjmal‘'banes 
split to extract the martow and skulk smashed to extract the 
brains. Handaxc man was certainly an indiffereni vegetarian; 
and the ariswer doubtless is that tliis tool, made by the million, 
was in fact an alkpurpulses tool, w'hcther actually held in some 
vast encompassing handgrip or mounted for use in some fashion 
lost to us. W’^e do not even know whether the abstraa creature 
whom we Ivavc called 'Handaxe man* had articulate speech. 
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An ingcnioiu Dutch p&ychtatmt su^tsis that J^atidaxci wcic 
nude symmetticfli for ambidexternus iisen, wltcrras the cmer^ 
gent flakMndusnies were connected with nascent right" 
liandcdncss; and that this riglii/handcdnm was in turn linked 
with the dcvciopmeni orspecch''cenEtcs on the Idt side of the 
brain,** That may be sound physiology btii it is perhaps not 
very good archaeology since dakes occur as early as handaxes^ 
It may of course be that men with die gift of articulate speech 
co^isied with others, grunting iniftfxhbaj, w’ho lacked it. We 
simply do not know. 

Even the infctitd bias towards iiver^banks may well be 
wrong. The picture u as likely as not to be unbalanced by the 
fact that river'cutringi are of (heir nature paniculaily liable lo 
expose the buried strata on which these remote peoples had 
their being. No doubt, however, it is near enough to the truth. 
The nory of these folk w a patt~in years, a very long pan — of 
the story of India; the careful and onerous investigation of 
[heir indusicies and cnviiorimcnt is a primary task for Indian 
and Pakistani archaeology; but, for all our skill, they are 
doomed to rcinatn, these pioneers, little mote titan 'Handaxe 
folk’ or ‘Pebblc"choppeT"choppinig folk', little more than 
archaeological labels which thinly disguise the poverty of our 
understanding. 
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T he prlticipal industries described in the b$t chapter 
may have be]gtui about 400,000 years ago and may have 
ended—to use an abrupt term tor wbat was certainly a very 
long and ragged process—something under 100.000, perhaps 
nearer 50,000, yean ago, with survivals, as in South Africa, 
down to relatively recent times. So far, our bandaxes and 
pcbblc>choppcrs have oflcted little him of suectssion or replace-' 
ment, and to this sequel we must now turn, though widiout 
great hope of defnitton. The example of AlHea shows how 
much can be achieved by a single generation of scientific field" 
workers, and India is equipping herself for a similar advance. 
Meanwhile the present somewhat dubious position may be 
summarized under two questions. First, what evidence is tlicre 
for a distinctive Upper Palaeolithic phase in India, as in 
Africa and Europcl And. secondly, is there in India, again 
at elsewhere, a recognizable Mcsoliibic between the Old Stone 
Age and the New—if indeed there be a New Stone Age at allt 
This question involves, itiUr aitJ, the problem of the micto" 
lithic or small"itonc industries whidi occur profusely in pans 
of the subcontitictit and stoutly resist easy classificaiioiL 
First, then, the Upper Palaeolithic, In the tiotth, as aheady 
noted (p. 40), ilictc w'as a tendency in the Late Soan towards 
finer flake^impleutents, appaienily without handaxes, TWs 
trend is appropriate to the Upper Palaeolithic but needs much 
further investigation; for example. Terrace 4 of the Soan series 
is at present an uncertain quantity, and surface sites of small 
flakes and pebblc^iools on the Sil (tributary of the Scan) near 
Pindt Gheb and at Dhok Paiban nearby arc without iiraii" 
grapltical context, like the flakes, the pebblotooU arc smaller 
dun the avetage Soan type, and include a new form, a kind of 
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awl made on a small oval pebble flaked «ii both lidrt at otw 
end to make a sharp point. Associated Hakes ate similar to 
Late Soanr a few ate retouched, and one is a steep semper with 
fine trtmmitig, Faceting of (he platlorm is tare. *Tlic age of 
ihis series*, adds Paterson, 'fs uncdtain, btn, to judge front 
typology and the state of preservation, it is iindowbtedly fairly 
late and must be at the earliest contemporary with die Late 
Soan, possibly lain, perhaps even of the foiirih glacial age.'** 
In the Jhelum valley of Kashmir, dc Terra and Paterson found 
*great iiiimbm of oniliciahy flaked stones, among which were 
flakes and corn ftminUcent of palatroUtliic iccliiiiquc* in'- 
eluding the Lcvalloistan; 'but in all these places it was certain 
diat the flakes ait associated with pottcry^'bicaring (.lycrs ofeitha 
neolithic or Imtoric date'. 

That has not carried us very far—or, rather, ii has carried us 
too for—and the three terraces wliich have been noted in the 
fleas and fllnganga valleys, with tlieir consistent assemblage 
of choppers and liaiidaxcs (p. 40), likeiarsc tike us at piwcnt 
no iimher in this problem. But in central India the evidence 
begins to clear. In the last chaprer arrenuon was drawn to a 
icmarkable disc and blade industry described by Sankalia 
from the upper gravels of the l^tavara, niburary ol the Coda' 
v5ri.*“ This industry apparently overlies the bulk ofihc AcheU' 
lian band axes which, with rare survivals just sufficient to 
suggest a cultural overlap, arc, if the account is corrccrly 
interpreted, cmicentrated in Gravel L the lowest, ni the 
geological succcsstmt (above, p. 46). It does not fit easily into 
the cunent categotia, and may provisionally be known as the 
'Uppa Pravara' until its position and affinities are mote amply 
established. Its materials arc agate, chcti, chalcedony and 
jasper, and its forms constitute a miscellany of scrapers, blades 
and cores. The cotes, to some of which the somewliat loose 
term 'Clactonian' is applied, include also very non'Clacton^ 
ian examples worked all over by pressiiie'techni<|uc, with 
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irrcgulir wavy edge. Amongit the blades a type about an itich 
long wiih blunted, back and tetouched edge merges into an 
md/icrapct in examples with more emphatic Bakings but there 
are also hair^ound scrapers and sidis^saapcrs with extensive 
Fill. retouch, and indeed the blade-^rapei scries exhibits a wide 

range and an evoKtd tradition. A few flakes show Levallois 
charactm with raceted sttiking'pbtfotm and some retouching 
lound the edges. Two or three implements with beaked point 
may be described as burins—a relatively rare type in India. 

Microhihic elemems occurred in the overlying silt, above a 
constdcrable intervening deposit devoid of anilaccs; but the 
Upper Pravara as a whole show'cd no speciBcaUy microltihtc 
trend, and a vaguely Aurignacian facies can be claimed for 
n without emphasis. It shows some analogy with catlicr phases 
of the Kenya Capsian or Aurignadan, and may in fact be the 
forrruiincr of an equivalent Indian development. It is at least 
sufficient to encourage further search lor a tnic Upper PalacO' 
lithic phase in tite ludian succession. 

A comparable Ivitjt of an Upper Pahtcohtjiic horiaon was 
detected by Commander K. R. U. Todd in a day^and graveh 
pit at EGiaudivh, 2i miles north of Dombay,** though here 
again an admirable piece of pioueet/work awaits consoUda^ 
lion and development. Upon the native rock, a deposit of 
bluish'browri clay, the Low'cr Clay, 3 to 50 inches thick cotv 
(ained rough tools and flakes 'somewhat recalling a Clacton 
itiduitiy’ but occasioiially showing more than one period of 
flaking. This industry approximates in kind to the pr&Soaii. 
On the surface of the Lower Clay occuircd another somewhat 
similar industry comprising scrapeTS, cores and choppers, sonic^ 
times in mint condition, with 'an early form of lostiaie harid<’ 
axe*. Overlying the Lower Clay was the Lower Gravel, t*6 
feet chick, containing numerous implements of Abbevtllian 
and Clactonian types in varying states of preservation. On the 
surface of the gravel were Clactonian flakes and Acheulian 
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Ii3ndas« in iniui condition, witli i number of unclaiiilicd 
fiakc'tmplemcijtt 'probably Acheultan in cultuie'. So far, all 
is reasonably plain sailingi. In the proem contoii it is iHc kIa' 
tiunsbip of tboc lower layers w iheir successors ibai maticts- 

Above the Lower Gravel was alternatively a riinher layer of 
clay known as the Middle Clay, or a sairdy stratum represem^ 
iiig probably the latcrizaticm of the upper pati of the Lower 
CraveL These deposits were themselves devoid of irnplcmcms, 
but on their sur&c was a blade industry, jncluding cores, 
blades and scrapers, with a fcw small handases made on Hakes. 
Oo top of the sand or Middle Clay lay the Upper Gravel, 
about j feel deep, nit w'hich was fouitd a wDrlting-Hoor with 
a blade attd burin industry accumpaiiied by little heaps of 
waste Hakes of indurated shale. Over all were rS inches of 
Upper Clay coiitainitig a more developed blade and burin 
industry, including polyhedral and angle buims and one of 
paiToi'beak type. In and on ihe suffice appeated the inevitable 
miciohihic industry of these parts (see below, and Chapter 7). 

In this letics, both tire Lower and the Middle Clays may 
represent periods of pluviaiion. whilst the gtavdi rtiay itsdicatc 
phases of a semi^arid character,* but to equate the pluviaiions 
with the standard glaciations is, in the present state of know-- 
ledge, mere guesswork. At a venture, the Lower Clay might 
be matched with the penultimate glaciation, and, if so. is 
congenially associated with its pre^Soan--Abbevillian industries 
whilst the Middle Clay may cortespond to the last glaciation, 
which W'ould thus be brought into a familiar (crnhnal icladoiv 
ship wiih a blade, burin and saaper industry of a roughly 
Upp cr Palaeolithic facies. Beyotid that oracular statcinaiii 
even guesswork fakm« 

In the south of India a partially ojuivJcnt Upper Palaeo^ 
lichic seems to emerge ai Series 3 of the Camuiiade>Burki[i 

* Todd thought ikii iht Lowtt Crivrl wii laid down undet pluvial randi- 
riooi, hii thti n pcrhapi im Uktly tiuii i>if view hnt 
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succession. In [he Natidikaiuim Pass north of Madras (p. 46), 
on the surface of a red alluvial day which is in turn seated by 
red sandy soil—both layers which should be subsci|ticii[ to 
the gravels containing the handaxc^^ and dakcdndiistrics of 
Scries I and a—have been found a number of kiiili.'blad« of 
black (Lydian?) stone showing fine blunting down die backs, 
together with cofC'Scrapcn and buiins mostly of die gouge tj'pc. 
Small crescents or 'Innates*, however, of a normal mictolithic 
rype also occur in die Series, and, if in place, suggest that the 
industry may be too late to constitute at) immediate follow-up 
of the Mid^Ptcistoceiie Seties, i and 2. On the odier liand, 
Series 3 has an affinity with the so<^alled Capskn of Kenya, 
w'hcrc liinaies also occur with backed^blades, burins and end" 
scrapers. Incidentally, two radiocarbon dates for the partially 
comparable Upper Capstan of Nonli Africa give r. tijoo 
and 5000 B.C.,** and, if the Indian dating slioiild prove to be 
of the same order or even somew hat earlier, an appreciable gap 
between Series 2 and 3 becomes virtually certain. 

In brief, the Upper Pravira and possibly rhe KJiandivIi 
groups are for the moment the only industries in India for 
which an organically inicrmcdiatc position can be claimed 
W'ith reasonable probability between the Achculian^Leval'' 
louiaii groups of the late Middle Plemoccne and the evol ved 
microlitbic ‘spread’ to which wx must now turn. 

The small'Stone (micro] ithic) industries of iiuiope, Africa, 
westetn Asia and India present, like the haiidaxes before ihcm, 
a standard example of the problems of diffusion over a wide 
map. Their considerable degree of spcciaU^atlou and a vague 
but not entirely tiegligible approximation in their dating (as 
it seems) do indeed suggest some sort of cultural nexus in their 
distribution; but progress in the understanding of this remark^' 
able possibility (s dependent upon a closer analysis of (he 
existing material and the acquisition of ncw‘. There is sliglir 
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but acctimuliuing evidence that Arabia formed a cultuia], as 
indeed it fbtms a geographical, eastensioti of the Sahara aone, 
and JO may have constituted a central link berween northern 
Africa and western Asia on the one hand and India on the 
other (cf. p. jS). 

There arc many places in India, such as the banks of the 
Narbada, where the most casual collector can readily Rll his 
pockets with these small Rakes and implements. Tlrcir material 
—often chalcedony, agate, or other senvi'precious itontt-^ 
catches the eye, and their minute size stimulates ctiriostty and 
acquisitiveness. Many of them are undoubtedly the remains of 
composite tools, of which wood or bone formed a part; for 
example, airoW'sltafts with barbs of small sharp flakes such as 
liinatcs, inset and gummed near the point on opposite sides 
of the shaft. Most of them, on the other hand, can only be 
described as ‘industrial waste*. 

The familiar lunates—ciesccni'slrapcd Bakes from J inch to 
Fix inches in length, with the natutal edge of the flake as the 

cord and steep retouching to blunt the rear arc, to take the 
pressure of the thumb or to inset in w'ood or bonc—arc the most 
coiutant denotninaior of microlithic indlustnet, whether in 
Africa or India. Splayed luiutcs may have beeti used as trans' 
vcnc anowheads. Trapezoidal forms occur occasionally but 
arc rare; and points which can fairly be likened to the numerous 
burins of nonh Africa and western Europe are very cxccp- 
uonal indeed, unless 'borers’ are included. Triangles rnctge 
into angular lunates and scarcely deserve separate eliusiiica' 
tion. Disc scrapers arc relatively abundant but arc not parti' 
cularly characteristic of the microUthtc complex. On die whole, 
tljc Indian miaoliihic groups make an indifferent showing 
beside those of Africa, Palestine and Europe. Attempts to 
subdivide them inio categories such as 'noivgcotnciric* and 
'geometric' are a mow in the right direction but are premature 
in the present state of the evidence. As elsewhere, a vety large 
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proportion of the nutcrial conaisti merely of pfimary Hakes, 
which in a &w instances suggest uw but are mostly w-astc. 

Fix -On the map, the concentrations of microliihic sites are irt 
central am! souihem India, with csctensions up the west coast 
to the towel Indus. Th"c Punjab and the northern plants arc 
almost blank, though whether this is significant or rather due 
to inadequate cxploraiion or to the covering of appropriate 
sites by aggradation cannot be aflttnicd. A sitnilar doubt 
anscs from the seeming absence of microliths from north'Cast 
India—East Bengal. Orissa and Assam. But the negation 
fcceivei support from die fact tint south-east Asia as a whole 
has failed, so far, to produce any microUthic industiy truly 
comparable with that of India south of the Vindhyas. 

The dating of these Indian mdusiries is at present full of 
doubt. Provisionally, a line of divisjou may be drawn between 
(earlier) mtcroliihic industries which are not clearly associated 
wtib poiicry' and (later) ones which are. True, the incidence of 
pottery is likely to be a variable and even acctdenial datum. In 
recent yeats a number of Late Stone Age cultures devoid of 
pottery have been ideniificd sporadically in Asia: at Kila Cul 
Mohamiued near Qucua in Baluchistan, at Jarmo in die foot¬ 
hills of northern Iraq cast of the Tigris, at Jericho in Jordan, 
and farther west in Cyprus, At Jarmo radiocarbon tests give 
a due about 4700 a.C. or earlici. At Jericho similar tests indi¬ 
cate that the pre-pottery' Neolithic was Nourishing both before 
and afier dooo B.C. The Baluch example produced a radio¬ 
carbon date of about 3350 B.C. Broadly, it may be affirmed that 
there is no reason, as knowledge stands, to assume the existence 
of good kiln-baked pottery anywhere in the world much before 
4000 B.C., or in India before 3000 B.C. Some at least of the 
pottery found with microliths in India is of the Brorare or even 
the Iron Age, i,e. well within the TSt millennium B.C, Indeed it 
is a fair generalizatitm that, in die Deccan and probably also in 
peninsular India, die Iron Age, Vr'hich began there not earlier 
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(ban the 5th oemmy b.c. aiitl in some places appreciably laicr, 
is an alien striiciutc founded directly upon a microlirblc and 
cbalcoUtiuc stibstratum (see Chapter ?)■ 

Until rccenily, a classic inscance of the variable relationship 
of pottery to jnicroliihs was supplied by Sankalia’s wclbhnown 
site in Cujarai, at Langhnij. There a considerable depth of 
dry wind-^blowfi sand accuntulatcd anctetulyi but, at an aver-/ 
age depth of four feet front the present surface, the accumula¬ 
tion was inteiTUpicd by a taini layer of humus, indicating 
temporarily damper conditioiu. In the lower pan of the sand 
above the humus, microliths were associated with potsherds 
of'Neolithic' age or later. The humus land-surface itself and 
the sand below it were long thought to be completely devoid 
of pottery; but further examinaiioti oi these layers in 1952 and 
1954 is said to have produced ’very small quantities of ex¬ 
tremely comminuted pieces of coarsCt handmade and ill-fited 
pottery’.** Tire lew fragments found were exceedingly tiny, 
and, if they are truly itt iiui and have not merely pcreolaicd 
through the very flimsy liumus-layer, it would be interesting to 
know whether sve ate here conlrontcd with true potrery or 
rather with baked baskci-linuigs such as have been noted in 
the Upper Kenya Capsian. Hie buried humus layer produced 
vast numbers of microliths (including a majority of primary 
flakes) of quartz, jasper and chert. With them were sandstone 
slabs flattened on one side and used for grinding; arid mmcral- 
Ized human skeletons of'modern* dolichocephalic type, found 
ill a LTouched position below the humus, arc assumed 10 be 
related buiials. The fauna included Initan rhinoettos, hog- 
deer, axis deer, nilgai antelope, black buck, bovincs, mon¬ 
goose, pig, horse, dog or wolf tortoUc and fish, but not, in the 
latest review of the material, any hint of domesticaiion. Nor 
do the grinding-stones necessarily reflect agriculture, tince thqjf 
may equally have been used for wild grasses and spices, in any 
case, ii seems likely that die economy of the sciilEmcnt was 
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dominamly chii of the hutitci. It should lx iddcd that, in the 
suid below the nuin oceupoliotV'kvd was lound a past of the 
shouldcf'blade of Rbinacetar imUMnh beaiiiig at least eight 
artificial pits on one side and suggesting use as an anvil in the 
fabrication of microUths, 

The general picture is that of a community squatting on the 
dry sandy soil during a period of moderate raiiif^> and occu' 
picd in the manufacture of small blades of which many may be 
supposed to have been set in bone or wood as composite tools. 
The small pebbles available for this purpose may have been 
collecrcd In the Sabarmati river^ some eighteen miles away. 
The commuruty lived mainly on the produas of the chase, 
but they supplemented ihdr meat witlr prepared graites or 
herbs, which nature may have provided without artificial aid. 
PoCTcry 111 the accepted sense was either absent or, if sparsely 
present, was of the audest tort. 

The stone industry from this land'surface included a great 
quantity of waste, due to the uncertain and irreg;ular flaking of 
the material used. Fluted cores show that many of the blades 
broke off halfway down the core, but are small monuments 
of human persistency. Some cotes were made from thick flakes, 
a practice noted elsewhere in central India. Of a hundred 
implements properly so-called distiitct &om mere flakes), 
the commonest is the lunaie, backed along the arc cither from 
one side or both. Irregular specimens, bulging nearer one end, 
may be desaibed as points. These may have been used as 
arrowheads. For the rest, dx scries includes a few rather crude 
scrapers, and an obliquc'cnded point which might almost be 
described as a burin; but as a whole the industry is a poor one, 
with few specialized forms. 

No significant diflcrcnce is noted between tlte microltihs on 
the ancient fand/surface and those found (in far smaller 
numbers) with potsherds in rhe overlying sand. Again, the 
vast majority ofthe specimens from this upper layer are no more 
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thiti muiutc primiiry The uiodiiitccl sherdi, though of 

fjii bciicr qu2JiTy than the scraps froni the lower levels, Itivc 
not been dated more closely than ‘Neoliihic/Iion Agc^ 

A similar vagueness often atuches to sherds Itrund elsewhere 
with micToIiihic industries, and the only sdue which can be 
derived from the assoctatton is the impljcaiion that tio very 
remote age is ascribablc to the industries in question: be it 
repeated that most of them are probably not earlier than the 
rst millennium B.C. Tme. in East Africa crude pottery, or 
somediing very like n (above, p. 7|), occurs in the Upper 
Kenya Capsian which is basically Upper Palaeolithic but 
includes an appreciable microlithic element, particularly 
lunatcs from } to i inch in length. Tliis industry has not yet 
been closely dated, though a North African artalogy of about 
<jjOO-$ooo B.C, has already been cited (p. t>9). The Capsian 
is followed in Africa south of the Sahara by more whole' 
heartedly mtcroliihic groups, of which the earlier Wilton has 
been compared with the latest of the lour Cantmiade/Burkiii 
series from South Ituiia— a profuse suriacc'mclangc of pigmy 
roots including lunates, backed knifc'blades, triangles, and 
corr,«scTapcrs. Similar microhthic assemblages, equally undated 
have been collected widely in the Maid and Godavari valleys, 
the Vindhya Hilts and eUcwhcic in the cetuic and the south, 
but only in two instances luve they, at the time of writing, been 
associated with aii informative straiigraphy devoid of pottery. 

The first is at Rangpur in Kirhiawid where, beneath 
material related to the Indus Civilization, w'as a layer coii' 
uiniitg crude microlichs of jasper and agate without pottery. 
The layer has not yet been adt'quatcly iuvesttgaied, and all that 
can be said is that on this site microliths were in use not later 
than the latter half of the and mi!lenniuin b.c. Tlie second 
instance is in the Tnuievelly District of the southern part of 
Fig. Madras Stale. Here the coastal plain is chaiacteriaed by ex ten' 

stve sand'd unes or /trir, whence the sites associated with them 
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asi known as sites. Tlu sands arc cotincacd witli fcHiil'' 
beaches of calcareous sands largclj" of organic origin. Fanher 
inland several mor|>liologita! steps reprcscnmig sucesessive 
[agoon'Hoors of a greater age have been observed On these 
various steps. A, B and C horizons have formed, but in 
many places the loose A liDrizon has been blown away, so that 
on the surface of the cctncntetl B horizon is now rncountered 
a concentration of iiidiiurtcr originally deposited on or in A. 
In (he aggregare, the industries must extend back to a very 
appreciable jntiquicy. They have been studied by Professor 
Zeuricr and Mrs. AllchJn,’* 

These stratified Tcri indmirics contain lunates, transverse 
arrowheads, bifacial points showing prcssurC'flaktng. backed 
blades, unifadal and bifacial discoids, a microburin, end' and 
sidc'serapers, and an occasional pebble chopping'tool of 
greater size. The tools are of quartz and variously coloured 
cherts. On certain sites, association \sHth btack'ind'rcd sherds 
of um field or megabth type and oft be Iasi three or lour centuries 
B.c, is ascribed to the blowing away of the A horizon and the 
consequent re^deposiiion of the sherds at the lower level. There 
is little doubt that, as a whole, the Tinncvdly Ten industry 
represents a ptc'pottery or at Least a non.>pottciy phase- The 
pressure'Aaked bifacial implements arc elsewhere absent from 
India but recur in Ceylon. 

We seem to have here the vestiges of a huiuing or fishing 
people settled or temporarily encamped in the vicinity of an old 
coast'ljtic ao-30 feet higher than today, somciimc before the 
advent of polished stone axes (rare In atiy event $0 far south) 
and the pottery'usirig Clialcolithic. The phrase ‘Mciolithic 
Period’ is still too nebulous in India for definitive use, but it 
would appear likely that, under the impact possibly of micro' 
Itthic elements leoeivcd via Arabia (p. 70), in the Peninsula 
as in Africa a microlithic iTcnd in ihe Upper Palaeolithic was 
subsequently so emphasized as to represent a distinctive stage 
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in the Stone Age sequence. The gcncrd absence of a true flint 
or obsitiian deprived the Indian toobmaker of the ap materials 
ivirich encouraged his opposite numbers In Africa and Europe 
(o periki the iabricaiion of these minute implements, and, 
with occasional exceptionSj it must be confessed that the Indian 
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mkro'industrics rarely rise above the seconibraie. K. R. U. 

Todd, however, who had an extensive knowledge of Indian Fy. i 6 

microliths paniciUatly in the Bombay area,** came to the 
interesting conclusion ilut 'the [west] coastal microliths as a 
whole appear, liram ihcit form, patinarion and state of preserva^ 
tion, to be deflnitely of eartieT d^e than the pygmies from the 
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ird^ntl jitcs 3( Jiibbulpiirt an<i the Vindhya Hills. Further, 
they Ittdude many forms iiot recorded *n the inland sites, which 
stem to cotuist of liinaici, bUdes and cores only.* If iJUs ob' 
servation is confirmed— and it is conststeiii with ibc scarcity of 
mictoliths fartlicr east though a crude ncnt''pon«y industry has 
icceiitly beetJ recognized near Dutgapur in West Bengal—it 
may be interpmed as a further pointer towards a western, ant! 
therefore south/wcsi Asian ot nnirh-^ast African, source for tlw 
Indian series, and will once mote iliusttate our ‘Indian Ocean 
culiU]C''poor (see above, p. S®)* 

Certainly at the end of the story, in and before the J fd cers- 
tury BX., the technical level was a low one. The prc'lfon Age 
culture at the inland site of Buhtnagiri, which was of ibis 
j; period,®® was fairly extensively sampl^ and produced only a 

crude Hakc^'industry with a microlithic bias—small backed* 
knives, tetrateJ blades, one crested fiake, a beaked burin (?)♦ 
sidc'Serapets, and ait inferior lunate. These poor implements 
were associated svjih polished stone axes and otcisitmal copper 
and bronze, and would s«m to represent the microlitliic itadi* 
tion at its Ian gasp. 

Tilt relationship of the Chalcolithic and irori'-ming cultures 
of central India w’lth microlitlnc industries will be further con* 
tidered in Chapter 7, 

At preseni rhe term 'Neolithic* or *New Stone Age does not 
make much sense ill India, Unless some of the microlithic 
cultures be so classified, no integral Neoliihic culture has yet 
been isobted there. Blade*industries with a micToliihit iictid 
cxisied, as we have already seen, both before and after the 
introduciioii of meraU. U it less certain that polished stone Im* 
plcments preceded some slight knowledge of coppfl’ or bronw. 
Before lurning 10 them, however, something more must be said 
of the flakes and blades which culroinatcd in the Chalcolithic 
cultures of notthem and central India. 
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Both Sukkur Jtid ai Rohri, situitL-d oit opposite banks of 
the lower Indus in Smd, have been found corc^ and flakc' 
industries showing a typological affinity with die Cbalcofidiic 
series but issoeiatcd iiciThct wi’th pottery nor with tnetaL*^ 
This rnight be explained by the evident fact that the sites were 
primarily workshops. On the other hand, there is also some 
grologica] reason for supposing that they antedate die Indus 
Chaleolithic, in that the hilhiop soil associaied with them dtS' 
appears on (be slopes under a covering of sik left by an Indus 
flooding at a eunsiderably higher level than today and it 
fmiori higher than in Indus^Civtliitation times. (In the early 
days of Mohciijo'daro the flood^plain of the lower Indus was 
at IcasT Twenty ftar lower than today.) This has suggested but 
docs not prove dial die Sukkur/Rohri industries may be earlier 
than, and ancestral lo, the Chalcolothic cores and flakes of the 
Indus valley, though not necessarily at any very great interval 
of lime* 

Their materia) is derived from the Eocene limestone of the 
locality and is as true a Hint as can be found in the sub/^ 
continent. The cores, Hakes and implements occur on hill', 
tops, either on or close to the surface, and include both un^ 
patinated examples and others showing degrees of patlriation 
which have been thought, without emphasis, to indicate a 
rime/scaje. A mongst much w'astc, the Sukkur series comprises 
broad and narrow blades, all somcwliat crude and thick, with 
rare retouching down one or both sides and sometimes with a 
natural 'back' or cortex; Hakes either widi lengthwise or with 
convergent primary Haking; a few ‘pliiw* scrapers widi siocp 
trimming; a few conical cores showing long, nanow, shallow* 
Hakc/scais, like the cores typical of the Indus Civilization; 
and occasional axed ike cores bcanng a superficial rescmbiance 
10 Achculian hand axes but dilfcring from them in technique 
as in date. The Rohri sites produce large quantities of blade/ 
cotes, mostly conical, and a niulittude of crude and irregular 
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blades which may be regarded as ^export rejeers', Ii is suflv 
cictiily cvidetir from die careful preparaiion shown by wine of 
the cotes that blades of good quality were also made, com-' 
parable more nearly with the better examples from the Civile 
aatiort. These better blades wete presumably dispersed by 
trade. 

The great Civilization which Rourished in the Indus valley 
and southwards to the Gulf of Cambay at the end of the jrd 
millennium will lx discussed In the next chapter, but here tt 
may be observed that the common ktiile with which this 
Civtlizarion widely supplemented its bronze tools w'as a long, 
parallel-^'dcd blade ofehen. Similar blades are found in some 
of the Baludi bill'Commu niiies which existed before or along^ 
side the Civilization. The blades were rarely rctoudicdt 
Colonel D, H. Gordon has noted that, of 1,7examined at 
the two principal Indus sues, only 104 showed any secondary 
working; a few of these had been worked down both sides to 
form a point, some arc backed, and some arc notched at the 
base for binding to a handle. The peculiarly brilliant gloss 
produced on the edge by tlte cutting of corn has occasionalty 
been detected. Some of die nuclei or cores were also polished 
and had probably been UKd as bumislicrs on meul. No 
charactcrisric microlithic forms are present. On the otlwr hand, 
there are 3 fow large (sometimes huge) squarc'seettoned 'axes' 
which may iiave txen either hoes or trtC'Cutters, 

Parallel'sided chert blades of normal Indus rype have been 
found as far south as southern Kathiawad, at the Indus sites of 
Lothal and Rangpur, It may be thcrefotc that there is a cub 
tural kinship between tlsese blades and those which have in. 
recent years been recovered from a considerable senes of Chah 
colithic sites in central India (nonhem and central Deccan): 
Triputi, Nagda, Maheshwar, N^vdl Tolh Prakish, Baiial, 
Nevasa, Jorwe, Nasik, and Maski. At tiiesc sites the ChalcO' 
lithic phase, though not closely dated, is ckarly post/Indus, and 
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1200-$00 or 400 B.C. it probdbljf a ijur guide.’* Nor, in spite 
of the occasional affinity of tbdr flakc'Industry with that of the 
iionh, can It be described as significanily ‘Indus’; it has, as 
already pointed out, a strongly microlithic bias (doubtless 
emphasiicd by (he limitations ^rheraw material available) and 
includes lunates and occasionally other microlithic forms, 
although the published ascription of the ovct'aH term ‘micio' 
Hthic* to an industry such as that at Maslci, where chert bbdes 
up to 5i^ inches long are included,** is not to be commended. 
Further reference will be made tn Chaprer ? to these cemtaj 
Indian cultures; meanwhile It may be suspected that the Maskt 
Hades, like those oflCathiawad, represent an intrusion fram the 
blade^industrics of nottlvwesteni India into the essentially 
microlithic cultures of the Deccan, 

Finally, something must be said about the ground 01 polished 
stone jjfcs and adzes which arc amongst the most characteristic 
stone attihicts of India, In some regions of the Dcccaii or the 
Peninsula they can be picked up almost casually on a country 
walk. Tbe scijuci normally is that their lind-^poi is quickly 
forgotten, and the museums of India and Great Britain contain 
innumerable unidentified examples. Something like eighty 
localities can, however, be put on the map, and it is dear that, 
apart from a thin scatter in the north-west (sometimes oui of 
context), the distribution lies south-east of a tine drawn from 
Bombay to Kanpur (Cawnporc) on the middle Canges and 
extends at least as fax south as the Kavcri river. Iti other words, 
the axes belong essentially to eastern and southern India, but 
arc absent from the extreme south and from Ceylon. 

On the basis of ferm they have been ictnativcly divided mto 
three groups, each subdivided into fbur sub-groups. Within 

* Since itiH wat wterax Dr. Sanlulu tua infiKincd me that a Ci^ anatyiu oT 
bumi wtwai from a btc ctukoUihic leartiHiofNivda T»l< by d« Umvpmy 
of Pciinajriviiiu hasgU’en the dare i igtl a.c. ± taj. 
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die nanow ImuU of die pri'icni summary 1 do noi propose to 
discuss the individual types or possible variaiioiu iit thcii 
dbmbiitioih This has been attempted in pan by Subbarao, 
Wormaii and Allchifl,^* but except in the Bel I ary region little 
exan mformaiion is rortlicoming. Here it will suffice lo 
differentiate the two underlying techniques. Technique i coiv 
skw of (a) the rough hammet'shaping of the stone—commonly 
dioritic trap or basalt—followed by (b) the further reduction 
of unwanted exctcscenccs by means of a ‘fabricatoT’ (radicr like 
a stone finger) and sometimes by peckingt and (c) ^ Bnal 
grm<iing and poUsliiiig of the cutiidg edge often over half 
or lc5i than hJf of tlic turfacc of ibe lool, Tl^c multi ng 
verse lectiou h ovoid, trapezoidal or syb^triAngylai'. Technique 
2 consi54s of (a) the removal of Rakes from facc^ and sides of 
the core io an implement with almost fiat faces and 
lect angular section is produced, and (b) in general the smooth 
polisliing, with occasional pee king, of the whole oi most of 
the surfaces. The commonest type in Technique j js an axe or, 
rarely^ adze with a bluntly pointed (sometimes rounded) butt- 
the most distinctive type tn Technique a ts the tanged or 
shouldered adze or hor« 

The pomicd^buEt axes were ftr^r put into a stratigraphical 
Pluf a context in 1947 at Brahmagiri in northern Mysore, thirty miles 

south of Bclbry. There* on an andcxit town^iK^ the lacesT of a 
clear sequence of three main cultures was dated by its roulcncd 
and russct^coated paiiucd ("Andhra^*) warts (p. 11) to the rst 
century a.d. Below and overlapping it w'as an cUhorately 
jTOii''using 'megalith' culture (p. Ida) which is unlikely 10 have 
arrived there much before the jrd cemury BX. In turn, over/ 
lapping and underlying tins megalith cultute was a Chalctv 
lithic culture with tw'o subdivisions, marked by abundant 
pointed/buu axes, crude miaoliths, rough poitcry and raK 
scraps of cop|>er and bronze. The overlap in each case imply 
a partial contemporaneity bctw™i the nesv culiufc and the old. 
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but cqu^lUy in each dicrc was no otganic cultural transi'' 
lion. We are dealing with tjircc essentially distinct cultUTes uf 
whitli the lowest is charaoerbed by the axes arid ended, as a 
cultural substratum, soon after 200 la other words, our 
stone axes with their copp{rr>bronze accomparitTnettt endured 
in tlie southern Deccan for something like three centuries after 
the use of iron had l«en established farther nonh. The con-- 
trast is not remarkable; there arc much later analogies for an 
emphatically difTercntial development in India. 

The Brahmaghi axe culture or cultures extended down' 
wards through S or 0 venical lect of occupation'material— 
not mere dump, much of it, but the Icgttimaic accumuk' 
tiott of floors, hearths and structures over a very appreciable 
period. What this means in terms of rime is anyone*s*gitcss. 
Five centuriK are probably not a fantastic ovtT'CSLiinate, and 
about 700 B.c. is offered as a provisional and fchemaitc date 
for the beginning of this particular setticmcni. 

The Brahmagirj evidence ts not alone. It is matched by that 
obtained by Dr. Subbarao at Sanganakallu, close to BelUry, 
where there was an ajtC'Culture accumulation. 4I feet deep (a 
considerable depth on this hilUop site) bdibre the mcgaliihic 
culture arrived upon the scene. Again the axes were associated 
with microlifhic flakes, and again an overlap was observed 
between the two main cultures. 

Other evidence supports the aerrve survival of |)omrcd'biitt 
or comparable axes imo the latter half of die tst mincnnitim 
U.C.: lor example, at Sonepur in the Gaya district of Bihar 
titcy occurred with good Nordiem Black l^olished Watt 
(p- }o) and iron in a strarifled series.*'' But the occasional 
presence of an isolated stone axe (for ex ample, at Taxtia) in 
a late occuparton is not necessarily significant chronologically 
or geographically, since these distinctive objects arc liable ro 
have been picked up as curipsitics sn even used for cult'pur' 
poses at any pcHod down to the present day, They can still be 
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S«I1 in Soudi Indij ai ofrcrings (>i symbols at vilbgt sliTincs. 
Only when they art present in quantity or arc associated ts-ilh 
fanory'flakes or witli other objects of the same cultural stage 
can they fairly be regarded as uiiJe tools. Whilst they may well 
have survived in this capacity in backwaters of the Deccan ot 
the Pcniusula to an appieciably later date, there is at present no 
clear evidence of thdr fabricaiimi alter the end of the jrd cen^ 
tiny n.G. or rheteaboUTS. 

At the oihci hmit of the lime^^calc, there is no proof that 
these axes preceded the wotting of copptT or bronze. True, a 
ticgailvc of this kind is difhculi to establish since, at the best, 
metal was scarce atnongst the axC'Using comm unities. But, as 
we have seen, it was known lo the axe^ulturc of Brahtnagiri. 
Similarly, in the lowest posO'pilaeoIithie phasc^ at Nevasa in 
the Upper Godlvari/Pravara basin polished painted^-buti axes 
and hammer^Eoncs wctc accompanied by two chisels, a needle, 
a spear and four beads, all of copper or bronze, cr^cthcr with 
tljc micfolithic (chalcedony) itidustry of lonates, triangles and 
backed blades which we arc learning lo associate with tltc 
axc3,^“ The pottery included diistinctivc spouted vessels w irh 
Haring rims, painted vdth geometrical and other designs tn 
black OJi a fine rc^Upped surCtcc and comparable with the 
watts from other chalcoliilvic sites (Nasik, Jorwc, Nlvda T<>b) 
in the northern Deccan. The absolute chronology of these sites 
has not yet been dctcrinined; but on some of them the Chalcoi^ 
litliic was succeeded by an Iron Age culture of the latter half 
of the tst millennium b,c., and die general context is Contis' 
tent with the evidence &oin Brahmagiri. Short of proof, it is 
likely that most of tile polished! pojtitcd'bmi and similar stone 
axes of India w'cre made between tooo and 200 b.c., with a 
preference for the latter half of that pmod. 

Before ihe origin of the Indian axes is considered, something 
must be said of a more individual type of implement which 

* Scpiusccd ftooi die paluioliihk ptml by depono of clay and iili. 
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partially coincides with them in djitiibuiioTi. The tanged and 
shouldered hoc or ad^e, with angular or sloping shoulders, 
ojten carefully polished and with a slttglc'chamfcred edge in 
one of the broad pbtics, is a well-'knDwn though nor a com' 
mon type in certain parts of eastern India, as far south as the 
lower Godavari, The maKrial Is commonly chert or schist. 
In Assam the form occurs freely except in the Sadiya froiuier 
area; but examples from the Giro and Khasi Hills are rough 
and [negular and suggest provincial imitations. Though rare 
in Bengal (an example has recently been found in Midnapur 
district) they reappear near the Bengal^South Bihar border in 
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the Saiital Pwgiiiai* Manbhum and Dhilbum, and fanhcr 
south in Mayurbhanj and clswhcr^ in Orissa. To the wcs^ 
stray specimens have been found in the Banda district ot 
southern U*P* and within the tortificatiotis of KausLimbi 
(p^ and one is alleged to have eomc from as far aEcld as 
Chitor in Rijasthin. CeneraHyp however, the eastern bias of 
the type dear enough. 

Beyond India, Bumia has produced good examples, and 
% the lype^ highly finisheJ ot in the rougli, is widely character^ 

istic of soudi<cast Asia. Jt is recorded from Malaya* in Indo-^ 
Chirta it is included both in the so^alkd B^iCi'Sonian culture 
north of Hanoi and in ihc mote southerly Somrong Sen 
culture of Cambodia and Annam. tn no instance has an 
example been found by a competent excavator^ but tliere 
seems little doubt that the users of die shouldered hoc were also 
pottm and occasionally employed hronieor copper,*^ In Tong^ 
king, allegedly associated remains were of the Han period 
(aoi ii-c.-A.D. 120). Farther north usually emde shouldered 
hoes occut sporadically over a wide stretch of China from 
Hong Kong to Htnman and the Yangtsc valley of Szechwan*^^ 
Mart doubtfully^ they are reponed from Manchuria and japan^ 
The type has been related, very speculatively, to bronze 
shnuldcted axes of the Yin dynasty (about 1 joo^iOjJS bx,) tn 
An^yang, south-west of Tientsin.** Certainly the more highly 
finished rectangular examples suggest a metal prototype, aud it 
has been suspected that the stone wai in some Lustajicci cut 
with 4 metal w^iie, a technique which still obtains in [ndia.^*' 
The evidence as a whole points to a Chinese parttnage for 
the shouldered hoc, with an origin perhaps in tlic earlier half 
of the I St millenmum n.c. and a southerly trend through the 
Chinese lowlands to Laos and Burma. Wlicii jt arrived In 
India k at present unknown; no example has there been found 
in any significant association, although the Tongklng cvb 
deuce, if verified, might favour a date it^ the kitcr Jialf of the 
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millcrnnmin, Lc. somewhat bter than the hot of the polisheti 
axes« To IjjiIi its ardval with that ofAustioasiittic linttua^ ftom 
soutli'caucm Asia, as has been attempted, is mctc guesswork- 
To rcnirit now- to the polished axes of India is in some 
mcasvire to retrace the same ground, it can be stated without 
argument that these csscirdaity casi'-Indian types were not 
derived, at any rate directly, from wcjicrii Asia.** On the other '4 

hand, (hey occur in Surma, although casual collecting has 
made it impossible Ui plot find/spots adequately on the map. 

More vaguely still, Laos has produced both axes and shouldered 
adxcs. in Malaya peeked and partially smoothed axes, coni' 
parable with those from India though more lound'butted, arc a 
rccsigtiizcd type. In Tongking tlicy were used by communities 
which wat still, h seems, largely in the hiniung stage, without 
systematic food'productton, and a technical sequence with an 
increasing use of sionc'polishing has been postulated though 
not proved. Farther north, they occur in Honan and Shantung, 
atid it has been oliscrvcd that some of the North Chineie 
examples of peeked axes correspond even more closely with ctT' 
tain of those of India titan do the examples from Iiido'China. 

The patchy state of present knowledge, atid not least the 
absence of clear dating, prevents any close correlation of the 
Chinese and the Indian evidence; but, geographically, routes 
up the Vangrae dver (for example), past Szechwan in die dircC' 
lion of Htinnan and the Burma passes seem potsihle for the 
axes, though scarcely for the shouldered hoes, which, tinlike the 
axes, arc absent Irom Yunnan. Altemaiively, coastal routes to 
IndivChitia are ieasibk lines of access to Burma, Assam and 
Bengal. At least the evidence ii ample enough to suggest, if less 
forcibly than in the ease of the shouldered hoes, an casicm 
origin for our Indian scries, with a bias in favour of central 
China, Even so, the major exploitation oft be round'butted or, 
more characteristically, point'buticd axe occurred on Indian 
soil. 
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There remains ihe most importam qucsilon of all: what, in 
terms of living man. man upon the laneUcape, is the implica^ 
[ion of the whole of this stonc^axe phase? Of the skeletal type* 
of Brahmatjiri and elsewhere noihinp can be said until the 
loitering Amhropolisgical Depatiment of India produces its 
loiigAsverduc reports. Meanwhile, we know not the shape of 
any one of these wieldcrs of the stone axe, Bui what can he 
inferred of their way of life? 

First, it can be affirmed that the gteai accumulatioii at 
Brahmagifi reflects an esientially static, foodi-ptoducing popular 
tion, which bad lived in timbCT huts, some at least rectilinear 
on plan and ttmforccd by basic dry-stone wmIIs. The surround¬ 
ing countryside under natural condiiiom would be jungle, but 
iheir abundant stone axes would enable the villagers to make 
clearings for farming, probably with the assUtaticc of fire. 

In ihis context, Dr, C. von Fiircr-Haimciidorf has suggested 
the living analogy of the Rcddls, who maintain today an 
aiavistic mode of life in the hills flanking the Godavari gorge 
of the Deccan. They stand midway between semi-nomadic 
food-gathcrcis and settled peasantry, occupying hamlets of no 
great substaticc, and they supplemcm wild plants and tubers 
by raising crops and breeding animals, 'Their agticukural 
methods arc extremely primitive; they clear and bum the jungle 
and then sow sorghum, small millets and pulses in the ashes, 
partly by broadcasting and partly by dibbling with the help of 
a digging-stick. No hoe is used., . - Neolithic man in posses-' 
sion of a polished celt may well have practised a similar form 
of agriculture,'*' If anything, the Brahtnagiri axe-people would 
appear to have been more advanced and static (or less decadent 
and harassed) than the Reddis; it may be suspected that they 
had already learned to supplcnieiu 'slash-and-bum* agriculture 
with some knowledge of crop-rotation. But the gciicraJ picture 
of a limited agricultiiic based on jungle-dcarance w'ithin the 
range of nuclear settlements is a convincing one, and gives a 
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needed aciualiiy to the somewhat tedious vestiges now recover-' 
able from the soil. To this it may be added tJiat a number of 
'dndcr-mounds* situated mostly between Bell ary and Hospci 
have been ideiuificd by Professor Zeunci as auciciu accumula/ 
tioni of cacttc'dung, and in and abo ut one of them I coll ected 
a dozen ot more pointcd'bun axes in the space ofhalfan hour. 
Jn ISH3 Sir Leonard Woolley had a simdar experience; at the 
Kupgal near Belbry he 'picked up, on and around a cinder' 
mound, two or three celts of basalt trap'; and as long ago as 
t87i R- Bruce foot found a 'celt' in a cindcT'mound between 
Bdlary and Gadag. The suggestion is tliai of a pastoral com' 
muniiy in our axe period. We may fairly regard our axc'pcople 
as hadsmen anchored by a rudimentary agriculrare. 

fn summary, atom 1000 b.c, or a little later, groups of 
simple faimcrs, not perhaps originally very numerous, infilcra' 
ted into the hitl'jungks of notth'Castem and eastern India, 
coming ftom the direction of Burma if not beyond. They were 
equipped with stone industries of NmUtbic types familiar 
arclueologically as far alteld as northern China; there already, 
however, the axe'inakcrs may have had some knowledge of 
bronze, which « recorded litswrically to have been in use in 
the North well before looo B.C. In snuth#casi Asia, as far as 
Malaya, the same stone equipment is liable to appear with or 
without associated metal, which may not be earlier there than 
the 4th or jrd century B.t:, Mcanwliile stone axes, followed, as 
it seems, by the shouldered hoes, foutsd theii way into India 
m Burma; but to associate then arrival dilicr with Ansiro' 
asiatic languages or with mcgahtlu is to exceed the evidence. 
None of these stone iinplemcms hat yet in India beers assocLated 
strarigraphically with a megahth. 

In central India it would seem that the stone axes were supei' 
imposed upon, or commingled wilh, the microlithic flakc' 
industries which were already rooted in the centre and south of 
the subcontinent. In central India ar least it is unbkely that, to 
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any major extent, the tmcrolith'foik ware $dll aln^edtcr ig.- 
nonmi of agriculture and stock^kccpj'ng, whicli had been well 
undentood in the north and north*wfst lor many cemuttes. 
To them, in the forested valleys, the new jungle-^lcaritig axes 
may have been economically a useful acccsston. Whether from 
remote China the stone axe ot ad^c was accompanied by a 
memory of copper and bronze is more problematical. This 
knowledge may rather have been contributed alrcsh by the 
Chalcolithic cultures of India. So it may be ihai, after all. the 
bringers of the «onc axes were in a truly Neolithic sugc of 
culture when they first entered the subconiincnt. If so* here at 
last is a momentary indian Neolithic of a convendona] kind. 
But archaeology has not yet confirmed this. Systemaric evi' 
dence from Burma or Assam would be cnictal. 
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The hidtis Civilization 


iiE WOBD ‘cUALcgLlTttlc’^ occurTftl ill tlic last chapter 



JL and win recur in its sucoeswti. It ii a term which has been 
widely and iiot always very disctimitiaicly used by w'liicrs on 
Indian archaeology: applied alrcrnativcty to wemblly stones 
using communides to which copper or bronze arc rare lunurics, 
or, less aptly, to coppcf" and broTiw>'iising com muni ties wdiich 
retain a substantial though subordinaie stone erjuipment. It 
may be accepted as an ugly uiility^crm; an alternative label. 
*Protoniciallic', is scarcely more elegant or exact* 

Of the Chalcolithic phase in the Bahich hills and the Indns 
s'allcy much has been written in accessible form,** and the 
barest summary must here suffice. In general icnm, the situation 
is as follows, witli the reminder that all dates prior to the latter 
lialf of the jrd millennium (and many after it) ate very insecure. 

In tlie 4th and jrd miUennia, it not before, the sullen border^- 
land where the Iranian plateau drops lumuhuonily to die Indus 
plain sheltered a hive of hidden tribal and village societies, 
appropriately ccllubr but sharing a common standard of living 
and technology. In their recondite valleys they were diversely 
reaching the culttiial optimum which 1 licit rugged milieu per-* 
mitred. Tlicir pottery, modified from tegton to region and age 
to age, was by 3000 n.C. of good (jiialny, w'hecl'turncd and 
ivelbbakcd, often shin and aiiraciivcly painted with geometrical 
or scini.*icallstic motifs w'hich betrayed both their own iitdivb 
duality and their cultural kinship with the societies of the great 
plateau behind them. Tlicy made stone implements amongst 
which simple chert blades predominated, and a little copper ni 
bronze was bcgmnittg to come their way for use or ornament. 
Occasional contact between one community and another and 
with the outside world Is manii&st, but for the most part the 
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ttib« or regioiu, though noi ncctisiiily devoid of a nomadic 
element, were jclfconiainetl on ihe basit of the local crops 
■which they learned to irrigate by the concern ration of flood/- 
water (with or without masonry dams),** and the small fltseks 
and herds which the children tended on the ncJghbooring 
slopes. Funher integration, whether political or cultural, was 
baned by cnviroitmcnr, 

Just to far, it may be claimed that the potential of these up^ 
land groups was not unlike that of early Greece, with its small 
hUndivided and independent states. Tlicre, however, the civ 
compassing sea provided a sufficient measure of mutual con^ 
taCT to acaie, if not unity, at least an inter/tcrritorial sentiment 
of Creek civilization and nationhood as against the outer 
‘barbaiiaiis* of alien speech and tradition, fn the nmsif of 
Baluchistan, save at its southernmost end, this vitalizing link 
was missing. Instead, however, there lay along its flank the 
great plain of the Indus and its mbmary or adjacent ri vets, a 
plain at that tittu' largely jungle>covcred but serving, with its 
broad waterways, in some sense as an inland sea and as a 
passable means of lateral communication. Tliosc two factors 
^hc terminal ocean and the Banking plaisr—were together 
formative in the sudden emergence of the next cultural phase, 
tha t ofihc Indus Civilization, probably a little before ajoo B.c. 

It is now widely familiar that, since Ipit, has been laid bare 
in and tiear the Indus valley some part of die most extensive 
civilization of the prc^lassical world. With metropolitan 
% If centres, each more than dircc miles in circumfcretice, at 

Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjo^laro in Sind, it stretched 
from Rupar at the foot of the Simla hills to Sutkagen^dor near 
the shores of ihc Arabian Sea, a distance of i,QOO mites. But 
that is not all Exploration during the past ten years lias ex^ 
tended the reach of this vast civilization eastwards to Ukhlina, 
IS miles west of Meerut in the Jumna basin, and southwards 
into K^tbiawad (Rangpur, Loihal, Samtiiih, the Halar 
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districi), ind beyond, to ihe iliorc of the Gulf of Cimbay 
near the escua^Tcs of tbt Narbada and the Xapii. ThcrCf 
miles soutb'Cast of Mohcnjtvdaio, at three sites, Mehgim and 
Tclod and Bhagettatar, potsherds of die Indus Civilization 
wetc found in 1957, and there lot (he picseitt is the Civiltza/ 
lion's southernmost limit.** These southern extensions on or 
near die shotes of the Arabian Sea have altered the shape of the 
Civilization as ptevtously envisaged; they immensely cnlatgc 
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The 7wAtf Cmtization 

ihe coasnvuc aspect of the problem oforighu and contact, and 
in the new context tliese muit be bTicfly recomideted. 

But (list the principal cliaracfcrs of the Civilization may be 
recalled. Both at Harappa and, more clearly, at Mohenjo^dato 
excavation hat revealed the general sliape of the great citict in 
their prime and decadence. At the earliest period known to us, 
they wac already rigorovuly planned in regular rectangular Fi^. m 

blocks, each measuring about 400 by zcxi yards, divided fiom 
one another by bio.id main streets, atid containing methodic^ 
ally drained lanes and biirtdingi. So far as present es'idence goes, 
they possessed no general system of urban fortificaiion, though 
there is the possibility that at Mohcnjrvdaro an ancient embank-' 
nicTiL designed to restrain the Indus floods may be of tJiis period. 

The recent reporr that Lorhat in Kathiawad, a similarly regU 
nieiucd coastal township of the same Civilization, had been 
protected after a flood'disaster by an embankment upwards of 


eight feet high is incorrect,*^ On the other hand, both Haiappl 
and Mohenjo'daro w'crc dominated by an embanted acropolis % n 

or citadel, occupying a matgiiial block and built up with mud 
and mud'brick to a Itcight offotry or fifty feet above the fcaiutc> PUm «, 7 
less plain with a rcveimciii of baked brick. Upon ihis acropolis PUie > 

were ritual buildings and places of assembly. Tliat at Mohenjo' Flue 4 

dato also carried the State Granary, which must luve been the 
tconomic focus of the regime; at Harappa, less known to us, 
equivalent or supplementary granaries were marshalled on the Fif. « 


lower ground between the acropolis and the river. From its 
acropolis we may suppose dial each city was regarded by rulers 
who may on general probability have had priestly attributes but, 
as their wclboidcred towns and evolved dwellings imply, wetc 
esscniially secular in outlook; sufficiently benevolent or far' 
sighted, at the least, tonunutean uncommonly high general stau' 
daid of living,* and at the same time sufficiently authoritative 

* Ljrgc nunibcn of lubsrjnu J counyard^muKi loiply 2 wide duntbiidiiin tf 
jnd a pimj^uvi ludElIc phu during ihc bea poied of Mnktriji>darcii. 
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(0 ciuure that this general standard was long maintained- In 
this seme the canirasi with Pharaonic Egypt, where, under a 
toialitaiian god^ bound adimiiistraiion, civic life in any liberal 
usage of the phrase scarcely existed, is manifni. To the nearer 
andogy of Mesopotamia we shall turn in a moment. 

What wider funaion the two outsunding cities fulfilled is 
mote speculative.* They are 400 miles apart, and between them, 
opposite tlie Subiman Range and the Biigti Country, die 
Indus valley is constricted, so that each city may be said to 
dominate a partially defined and utiiiary province. The over^ 
riding faas Tcmain, however, that they are situated upon die 
same river^sysam, and are cnhuralty identical. That identity 
extends throughout the immense territory—nearly half a 
million stjuarc miles—wiierciii the Indus Civiktation has now 
been recognized. It is tempting to inlcr something like an 
impcnal status for so uniform a civilization, perhaps with the 
metropolitan duality which was later to mark the Knshin, 
Arab and Mogul r^imes in iionhem India and seems indeed 
to be endemic in that spacious land. If ai any rate the under-' 
lying iiifcKncc Is correct, as it may be, then the Indus Civilua'- 
tion exemplifies the vastest political experiment befoic the 
advent of the Roman Empire. 

But whaievci the political implications, the cultural unity 
oftfie Civihzation is itself a sufficiently imposing phcnomction. 

The ' tiii oiM coneefttHiien of rcoiwmk power' which lui been ascabed to 
[be esfly dviliuikwH of Egypt anti Ada (e,g, by V, C. CMde. The Prt' 
hliiarf ijf Bntfftti* Smty, p. Kto) ii uue of die founcr bui not ilu^ier of ihe 
Ltud, ai any late in ihc jnl millnintum. 

* F« 1 moirini teetiuly [heir hegemony locnied (O be [hicatcneil by ihe fim 
icpom oTa luge [itdui Ute known ai JiidnrjO'darO, a mile wnt of ihc Quota 
Kud rB rmlet nonh of JacobjbaiL Thii newly ideniilied gmup of moundi 
(which I have Ktn) » of greii iiucicit lince a it tuuotichicd and appuauly early 
in (be Indui Knes, bm ihe total lcii|[rh of the atKflobbge ii icarccly mote than 
joo yardt, Judenjo^dato it (but a linblc Indm town bw no itva] lo tlv two 
giearcitiet- 
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and ihc problem of its origins, u afiis uliinriiic fate, commands 
4UcTirioii« 

How far was the Indus Civiliniion a product of the jfCJiiwf 
How ija, if at all, was it indebted to outside influence! 
OtJC*s thoughts, encouraged by the new coastal bbs of the 
indns distribution, turn narurally to Mesopotamia as a soutcc. 
Cctuinly Mesopotamian civilization was a going con can 
several ccinurics bclorc the earliest date to which we can ascribe 
that of the Indus. Ceitainly, too, there is much m what we 
know of the Mcsopotaniian urban way of life that matches out 
Indus cvidcncci the su[^csuon of middlc'class welhbcing, of 
effective civic consciousness, to wliich tile Mesopotamian 
records give i definition that is absent from the Indus evidence. 
The indication ts that the citizai in the streets of MoUenjo^ 
daro must have had much the same sort of interests as his 
coiticmporaries in the iireets of Sumerian Ur. Of the two 
cities, indeed, Mohenjo'daro with its admirable public sanita^ 
tion and its compieheiisi'L'c planning suggests an even mme 
evaived civic intelligence. True, we cannot there point to an 
artUiry that might rival the elaborate polychromy of the Meso' 
poi.imian temples or the dramatic extravagance of Sir Leonard 
WoolleyV ‘Royal Tombs'. Bui then we have as yet found 
nowhere in the Indus valley the corrcipaiiding tombs of the 
ruling class, and cannot guess wlut awaits us when chance 
shall deliver ihcm to us, if as may be suspected, they some*' 
where exist. Nor can we guess the t^uaUiy of rite s'jnishcd 
Indus wtKsdwork, though the skill of laiu Indian wood'Carvcts 
suflices to remind us of the possible magnitude of our loss. We 
PLue iS some consolation in the superb carving of miniature 

animal forms on the famous steatite seals of the Indus, and 
reflect that to these at least Mcsopoumia can ofla no native 
equivalent. 

In brief, analogies between the tsvo civiliz^ons ate of a 
general kind and cannot be pushed into detail. Even general 
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inalogy fails in an important rcspca if ihc infenrol politicaJ 
unity of the Indus Civilisation approadinatts tofau, as against 
the basic trend in Mesopotamia towards nitdcation in dty^ 
siatcj; tJtnugh even here, in the ’4ih century B.C., when com* 
PUie mcTcial contaas sliow that the Indus Civilisation wai in i« 

prime, an impCTtabstic regime had emerged in Akkad and 
may have influenced, or even been influenced by, contempoiaiy 
political develop mciti on the Indus. Bui if we stick to maierial 
evidence the differences arc emphatic enough. Neither in in 
ceramic industry nor in its tools and armoury docs the Indus 
CivUiEaiiDii suggest a remotely foreign origin. Its poiiety, 
Pint 21 though specifically iiidividuah is la gcncrically akin to iltat of 

some of the village communities in or below the Balueh hills 
Fix, 'r to 'hat of Sumer. Tlie thin, rather feeble knives and spears 

and the flat axes, of copper or btoiiac poor itJ tin, nin counter 
lo the types prevailing in Iran or Mesopotamia, The unread 
Indus script is unlike any other in the ancient world. The 
baked bricks of wlsicb the two largest and several of the smaller 
Indus towns were mostly built (doubtless in response to a 
relatively rainy climate), though not without precedent in catly 
Mesopotamia, arc exceptional there. The normal Mesopo*- 
tamiau building^maierial was unbaked brick or plain mud. 

Now this last consideration docs in fan raise an ititercstutg 
F^.n issue at Mohenjo*daro. The two earliest buildings at present 

known on tlie acropolis, the State Ctanaiy and the first of a 
Pbiev succession of |>criphcral towers near the south*casi corner, are 

built of baked btick but wttc reinforced stiperflcially and 
inicrnally with limbers in a mode natural to mud*brick situc* 
tmes, but alien to bakcd'btick construction. Inevitably in the 
Indus climate these timbers quickly decayed, causit^ local 
collapses of the brickwork and necessitaiing brick reinforce* 
ment. Tile lesson was learned and the experiment was not (so 
far as we know) repeated; but its occurrence m die early phase 
suggests that the mastcr*buJlder concerned had been a foreigner 
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^iccustotncd 10 methods appropriatr to i drier cliinitc and 
inexpcricticcd in Indus condiiians. Here if any where we have a 
hint of ditcci intrusion from abroad. Ol its wider implication, if 
any, nothing can be affirmed without much further cxcavaiion. 

if. apart from this rcicrvaiioii, we now review the companion 
between the two civilisations as a whole, it is Cur to tccogiiizc 
a general aERnity with rccuning and important differences in 
detail which arc at least luffident to set aside any likelihood of 
immediate or wholesale colonization of the Indus region from 
Sumer, For the physical structure of the Indm Civilization we 
must look to more local somces and causes. But that is nut to 
tub Mesopotamia of a close responsibility in the matter, 
Mesopotamia, and none other, retains her world'priority, not 
to the ‘iiivcnuon’ of towit'lifc (in whidi at present Jericho in 
Jordan it far in die lead), but to the production of a mature 
and literate civilization, wiiii organized accounts and archives: 
in otlicr words, ro the essential iifrj; of civilizaiion. Thanks to 
Mesopotamia, by the end of the 4[h millennium the rira of 
civilization was in die air of the Middle East; and, as [ have 
remarked before, ideas have wiitgs, Archaeology, in its proper 
pursuit of maiotal evidence, is liable to underrtress the in'* 
tangibles which may have been, and in some circumsiances 
ceitaiiily were, the true agents of dilTusion, penciraung more 
surely and sigtitfreantly than pence and potiherdi. So from 
Mcsopoianua, by easy land'routes, the idea of civilization 
puuetraicd shortly to ''^'bere the ideas of wnting and of 

certain aFchiieetiiral niodct were adopted and adapted in a 
local idiom. From Mesopotamia, we may be sure, the mature 
idea of civilizaiioit, olw.iys including that of writing, later 
reached the Indian coast and the Indus valley by an easy sca^ 
route and perhaps by land, to be adapted there to local taste 
and ciicumstancc. The .iltemativc postulate, that in each of 
dircc lands so accessible to one another the immensely com' 
pi ex idea of an evolved civilization shrsuld, within the narrow 
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tpacc of some live or six centuries, have emerged spontaneously 
and without crosvrcfcrcncc, is too absurd to merit aigumciu* 

In this coiineciion it is no doubt signihcaiu that the later 
(19th century B-C.) town-'plan of Ur, mostly bid out in 
elderly rectilinear Euhion, incorpoiatcd devious and casual 
main streets, obvious survivals from an amorphous small-town 
beginning, just as in New York the ancient suburban Btoad- 
way trundles carelessly across the modern grid^-plan,** In oilier 
wrirds, Lfi evolved from 4th-’miltennbm village to 3rd- 
millennium city, tcarmng as it went; whereas die later founda- 
uon, Mohenjo-daio, came into being (as it seems) tn full 
awareness of the tvOilvcd civic idea— an idea which it can only 
have Ttccivcd from an adult Mesopotamia- 

Bui it Stands equally to reason that an idea can otily take toot 
in prepared and congenial soil. By the middle of the 3td 
nullenruiim, something very important was happening in the 
Indus valley, and happening probably at great speed. Tlicn or 
rather earlier, certain of the little communities tn the Baluch 
foothills were emboldened to experiment. Who the first leaders 
were who led their people, however hcsiutiily, down to the 
wide and jungle-ridden plain we shall never know, nor why 
they ventured; bm they were bold men, pioneers in the fullest 
sense, no mere ejects fiom the liighland zone. Some, perhaps 
many of them, led forlorn hopes and petislicd. Impetfea 
though OUT knowledge be, we know enough 10 recognize here 
and there on the Indus plain the debris of villages or small 
towns which antedate tlie full-blown civilization and were 
superseded by it. For example, at Kot Diji, fifteen miles south 
of Khairpiir and twenty-five miles east of Mohenjo-daro, 
excavation in 1955^7 revealed a town of pre-Indus dare with 
a strongly walled citadel armed with rectangular towers of 
stone and mud-brick. About 2400 S,C. (the central figure, as 
Dr. F. A. Khan tells me, of a C T4 dating by the Untvenity of 
Pennsylvania of some of the latest pre-Indus marerial) this 
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town wiks covered wtrh a burnt deposit upon which wu built 
an oi^foTiificd Bcnlcmentof Induj Civilization type. TIk pottery 
of the pte-'hidus tow'n was paraally comparable with that found 
under the ]-farappI fortliicatioris in 1946^ but already included, 
by borrowing or anucipatioti, some Harappan elements.*’ 

Seemingly the attempted colonization of the valley con^ 
cinued iniermiuetitly, i^lure succeeding failure, until at last a 
leader, mote dcfermincd and [^'^jghted and fortunate than 
the rest, won through. To appreciate his qualities and those 
of his associates and successors, it is nccessaty to glance a little 
more closely at his problems. 

Amongst the favourable factors confronting him was, of 
course, the great river'System itself, Aanked by wide expanses 
of (cTiile alluvium which was renewed by the annual Hood. 

Its broad jungles and interminent niarslics were indeed infested 
with elephant, tiger, buifaio. rhinoccrois and crocodile, familiar 
to us from their exquisite representations on the Indus seals. 

But the tivas ihcmselves were full of fish that are still the livcli" 
hood of whole Heating villages and were both netted and 
hooked by the Indus people,’* in whose script th^ became 
one of the most recurrent symbols. Those same rivers were 
arterial routes to lire sea and the Persian Gulf on tltc otic liand 
and to the timber^'praductng Himalayas on the odier. Along 
them, and along the trackways which would shortly flank and 
feed them, metals and genutoncs foreign to their alluvium could 
be brought by long-range traffic. And by the same token 
imeUcciual inieichange, a currency in ideas, now became 
feasible with unprecedented ease and scope. In contrasi to the 
upland valley with its scanty soil, uncerrain water-supply, and 
close horizon, the prospect was a spacious otic indeed. 

But there was a debit side to this account. The annual snow¬ 
melt flood fertilizes but, unrestrained, ts also an angry destroyer. 

The extensive irrigation demanded by a large dty of the plain 
involves tireless planning and co-ordination, and readily 
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siiccuinbj (0 indj'ffhcnt contnil. Fevers itc eadenuc to marsh 
and jungle. The arterial waterways which may carry trade may 
equally carry invasion. The benefits ofletcd on so fottnidablc a 
scale by an cnviroiimcni at the same time so vast, so exuberant, 
and so menacing are dependent, and dq>etidtnt frm the 
upon the power of man to master and constrain. The situaiion 
was one which can have brooked no pusillanimity, no piece*- 
meal compiomisc. A society strong in heart, disciplined, 
numerous and imaginaiively led grasped the problem and, we 
may be sure, simultaneously solved it; else it had perished. Here 
if ajtywhcrc may we fairly discern in human affairs an example 
of that swift adaptation and progression which biologists know 
as 'explosive evolution'. 

From this explosively successful beginning, from the light- 
rung subjugation of the huge valley and the adjacent coast, 
the Indus citizens seem to have drawn the ps’italcy of early 
success: a complacency, even a self-satisfaction, which ioipeded 
funher clTon, Out admittedly Incompklc knowledge does not 
suggest any trend towards new social or aesthetic horizons■ 
The Indus Civilization settled down for peihaps a thousand 
years to the exploitation of its cnviroitmeui with an etjuanitmty 
disturbed only by unceasing struggle with its essential but Im¬ 
placable liven. With the aid of some sort of itTigatioit-systemi 
which is novk' deeply buried by post-Indus aggradation but 
may, in principle, be assumed, it grew food-crops and cotton; 
it kept considerable herds; and, as a scatter of Indus seats and 
other trifles in the McsopoiamLan cities shows, it traded with 
its neigh bouTs of the [’ersian Gulf from the Soo miles of coast¬ 
line which we must now allot to it. And here it may be thai 
cctiain cuneiform texts of Old Babylonia help to fill out the 
picture. 

Inscribed clay tablets from the city of Ur, which served as 
the principal port-of-entry into Mesopotamia in the time of the 
Dynasty ofLarsa (c. 1950 b.c.), show that sailors returning at 
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that lime from Tclmun or Dtlmurt—tJiat ii, with little doubt, 
the id and of Bahrain in the Pmian Gulf—offered A sbart' of 
their cargoes at the temple of the goddess Niiigal. Gold, silver, 
much copper, lapis biuli in lumps, stone beads, ivory tombs 
and ornaments and inlays, eyc^paitii, ccitain kinds of wood, 
and perhaps pearls (‘foh^yes’) arc mentioned** Bm in this 
period Tclmun was merely an imcnncdiaie market at which 
the Ur shippers bartered their stocks for goods brought ro the 
island from ‘Makkan’ and 'Mcluhha'. two pbcH of which 
the identity is conjecturaJ. This practice had not always pre-- 
vailed. In the Utne of Saigon of Akkad (n ajyo B.C.) we hear 
of ships from or destined for Meluliha, Makkan and Tclmun^ 
as moored in the harbour outside the capital. Some at least ol 
the trade with these places was then direct, using Tclmun 
doubtless for revictualling purposes rather than as a com> 
mctcial intermediary. Later, under the jrd DytiaKy of Ur 
(f. 2100 B.C.), we lind that trade was still sustained with 
Makkan and Tclmun, hut that McUihlia w'is now out of 
direct reach, although copper, stone, wood, ivory objects and 
certain bieeds of animals were still somehow obtained from 
there. Laier again, under the Dynasty of Larsa, Tclmun monO' 
poli'/vs the role of middleman; and sometime between the fail 
of the Larsa Dynasty and the decline of the Hammurabi 
Dynasty (r. tyoo B.c,) Tclmun lost contaci with the mining 
centres of Makkan and its ancillary sources. Tire implication 
of this rccotd of dwindling trade is tliai Tclmun, Makkan and 
Mcluhha lay at successively greater distances from Mesopo-' 
camia; and if to this inference be added ihc association of the 
ultimate Mcluhha witli ivory, wood and copper, its idcniiliea' 
tjoo with the Indus Civilization (with its farcsis and clcpliants 
and its sources of copper in Rajasthan) becomes probable. It 
matches, coo, with die archaeological evidence. Ivory'working 
was an Indus craft; one of the victims of the last massacre at 
Mohcnjcydaio, for instance, was aitempiing to carry aw'ay .an 
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cltip^u tit's tusk ivhcii he wis cut dowit. And iht miin stream 
of Indus relics recovcTcd from ideoiiScd strata in the Mesfl-' 
potamian cuJcs (bits frcitti ihc Saigotiid period of ditcci cott/ 
tact with Mduhhar with a diminishing trickle into the Larsa 
period of indirect contact. With that maritinte enterprise which 
characrcn^cd ancient Indian trade in many ages, we may 
imagine cargoes of woods and metals and ivory—and why not 
also apes and peacocks, both ramiliar to the Itidus artist}— 
setting sail from the Indus pons m the heyday of the Civilizi' 
tion; and in ihesetjuck widt thctong^drawn'cmi dccUtic wltich, 
as will be seen, is evident in later civic standards, it is easy to 
visuahic a corresponding decline in the scope and volume of 
overseas traffic, Enfemice froiti the records and ihc material 
evidence arc at one. 

Consistent too are the results of the excavations recently 
carried out by Dr. Ik V. Glob's Danish cxpedittois on the 
island of Tcimun ot Balnatn itself.” Tlie principal ancient 
settlement on BaJirain was at die nordiern end of the island, at 
Ras al Qaia'a, where paiiicularly good springs arc available. 
The excavarions there exhibit a town of the competent but 
rather crude kind w'hich might be expected from its ftinctton 
merely as a man and servicing^tation. A few Itnki with 
Mesof^tamia and with the Indus liave been identiffed, iirt'- 
ably circular steatite seals with grooved and pierced bosses ai 
the back, varrams of an Indus partem. Since only five of these 
seals have been found in fairly cxrcnsive excavation at Bahnini 
they are perhaps unlikely to l»c local. They bear animal and 
odicr designs—sliorcdionicd bull with head twisted slightly to 
one ^'dc, a square grid, a manger (()—reminisceot of Indus 
Seahmotift but not idenricat with normal mid^iiidtis types, 
amongsi which the circular seal is itself exceptional. They 
approximate more nearly to circular stead re seals found oecasiotii' 
ally at Ur and elsewhere in Mesopotamia:** there the genera] 
type is equally alien and intrusive, and since five or mote of the 
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scaU bear the dijitnenVely Judut stripe there h no tioubi as to 
the oHgif] af some of their users. Thus as a whole the Ur^ 

Bahrain series can be ascribed neither to the great iiiland cities 
of the Indus, such as Mohcnjivdaro, nor yet to Sumeriin 
invent Jon. Rather must we associate them in some more general 
fashion with the coastal entrepots which we are beginning to 
identify berween the Gulf of Cambay and the head of the 
Persian Culf To diitinguish them Jtom the tndm seals proper, 
as we know' them, I proptrse to name them the ‘Persian Gulf 
seals*. 

How did (he Irtdus Cis'ilination endt Certainly, at the centre 
it declined and fell, as has already been hinted, though how 
universal its dcclirtc and how precipitous its fall cannot at 
present be affirmed in general terms. It is to be anucipated that 
so far<'l1iing a society decayed differentially and found death or 
reincaiiiatton in varying forms from region to region. But at 
Mohenjo^daro at least the picture is clear enough: dech’iu was 
longxlrau'ivout and progressive, the £na] fall catastropJttc. 

First, (he decline. Everywhere in the later levels ofMoheiijo^ 
dato the excavators have found an increasing deterioration in 
standards of building and living, Walling and dooring tended 
to become more ramshackle, older buildings were subdivided, 
even domestic coutryards, the focus of the houjcliold, were 
partitioned in untidy fashion. And that this poccss was pro,' 
longed may be illustrated by a single example. Adjoining the 
northern end of die Great Granary on the ride of die acropolis, 
the maiji biiilding^lcvcl is over twaity feet below the present 
level of the plain, and a dozen feet below the present dry./^ 
weather wateri'tahle. In digging down to it in 1950, I passed 
through a coiirinuous succession of buildings^ lubsctjucnt 
to the construction of the acropolLs'tnound and the immense 
brick podium of the Hanking granary. The Lower buildings, 
so far as cxploted, were still of tolerably good build but the 
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upper cficlositig imall roomi* were of incrraiingfy 

fhoddv ^pcct, Tlic of tliem, founded upon a imu of 

dcbni. v,-cte righi .le the top of the podium, ,i( le^ii forty f<« 
above the lo^vest r&tablithed fevel of the mound- Jnicrpreied 
in terms of time, ihij vast accumubtton must be supposed to 
reprrseni the lapse of several centuries- 

In any intapreiatlon nf this process, however, two consider^' 
tioiis arc imporrani, The first is tJie annual impact of the Indus 
Rood wliich raises tire flooded area and simullaneously raises 
lire watcMabie- Today, ihe Mohenjo'doro landscape is only 
pttsers'cd from disastrous inundation by large annual expendi" 
lurc on a scries of protective banks or bunds. So, no doubt, 
from the outset coiutderahle engineering was already needed 
when the new city rose upon its far lower Roodvpiain. Even 
so. the swollen river btokc through from time to time; its 
alluvium has been identified at intervals in deep sections, and 
houses were raised to safer heights, inmcttmcs with the help of 
mud'brick platforms.* Any relaxation in the supervision of 
the bunds, any accidcnul weakness in their siructute, any 
exccptjotul volume in the spring torrent, must have been im-’ 
mediately fatal. And a pupuLnion harassed by this tecurting 
enemy may welt have tired a little, as human societies under 
continuous stress arc apt to do. A convergence of causes may 
be thought to have induced an incteasingly rapid decline. 

TIk otlicr factor is this. Millions of well.'taked bricks w^ot 
to rile building and rebuilding of Mohenjo'^daro. Millions of 
tons of firewood went to the baking of them. Wifh all allow' 
ance for (he airivat of Hoaiiirg timber from the upper reaches, 
iliii implies a w id^pread delorcstatioii of the sunounding 
region. This m lurn, though partially compensated by growing 
crops, must have checked (lie iranspiraiion of moisture and 
reduced the rainfall. If at rhe same time energy and discipline 

^ A limibr piucniorc liai hern rnre^nd Lodul, on iJm ctuual pbn* ‘'f 
/,A. ivjj'SS, p- (i. 
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were Ragging, and migatioit'channcJs and bunds inadequately 
nuintajiial, (he total deterioration must have been appreciable. 

Desert tt'3J encroaching on the sown. In rough lenni, Mohetyo 
daro was wratitt^ out itr landfcapf, whethn by excessive zeal or 
by excessive indolence. Over die yens it was dying long bcToic 
the filial blow. 

That Htial blow has often enough been described, h Is reprc' 
tciucd by groups of skeletons—men, women and children, some PUc ;j 

bearing axe-' or su'iird^ruts—which have been found lying on 
the top most level in the sprawled ot coiuoned positions in 
which they Icff. They had beets left there by taiders who had 
ms fmihcr use for the dtj which they had stonned. In that 
moment Moheisjo^djro was dead. 

Now what is the hmoikal meaning of all this* We do not 
know' but ( have made a guess. The Indus Civilization is 
cummcmly and, I tliink. rightly regarded as non-'Aryan in 
character.** There ts some outcnal evidence that it w'as still 
IQ action wtdiin the (irsi haJfofihe and milleiitiium »,C.; and 
ii is widely accepted chat somesvhtrc about the middle of that 
millennium occurred the Aiyan iiis'asioii which is reflected in 
the e.ir}icst literature of India, die jiymns of the Rigixii. In 
these hymns the iisvasion constantly assumes the form of an 
onslaught upon the waited cities of the abotigmcs, and die 
only fort locations of app'roximate date know'ts to us arc tliosc 
of die citadels of Harappa and Muhenjeodaio and at certain 
of the smaller conieinporary towns. It is tempting to relate the 
two circumstances to one another and to recognize in die 
destroyers of Mohenjodaro, JitdiHeicm to die city which they 
had sacked, some of these heroic but barbarian nomads, to 
whom city.'life was alien. It is not indeed impossible that the 
name of HarappI itself is concealed in the HarbYnpIya which 
is meiitiancd in the as the scene of a battle. Bin 

at present ilieie thoughts arc no more than conjcciutes: pic.' 
lurcsquc, perhaps probable, but not proven, ft must not be 
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forgotten (hat Molictijcv<laro j$ tint only place where clear 
mattiial evideitce of litiat masiactc ii at presenr foithroniing. 

What w'ju the immerliatc sequel to the Indus Cmliaaiton? 
North Indian history first assumes detinkion in the litne of tlte 
Buddha, about 500 b.C, If wc infer provisionally that in the 
central Indus region die Civiliaation ended within a century or 
so of t5oo U.C., there lemain a thousand years with no surer 
written coment than that provided by the g:rcat Indian epics, 
which have reached us as a romantic amalgam of many ages. 
Happily, however, Indian aicliaeolpgists have recently been at 
work upon this Dark Age both in the noith and in the west, 
and dawn is on the honaon. 

In due course we shall encounicr in the northern plains an 
Indian BroiizC'Age cctamic of cardinal imponance known as 
the Paitired Crey Ware, a highly disunctive fabric to which the 
schcmaiic dates looo—joo B.C, Irave been provisionally given, 
though 800-500 would be safer. Tliis ware has been found 
on a number of sites (notably Rupat) which have also produced 
Indus Valley relies, aud in every case the Grey Ware overlay 
the Indus material with a clear intervening gap. Here in the 
noith, therefore, we arc Idi with the period 1500-1 ooo or 
Soo S.C. (more or less) to fit), and, as the task is still actively in 
hand, no detailed discussimi is appropriate to the present 
review'. 

Briefly, the present position is this. On a number of Indus 
sites, superimposed vestiges ofJatci cultures have been observed. 
At Idarappa itself remains of ]cny''built houses of rc/used 
brick have been found built into the debris overlying the Indus 
city, and the inmidcrs buried didr dead in alien f^hions and in 
ot with good but largely alien pottery, in a cemetery known to 
aicltaeology as 'CemctcTY H', This Cemetery H culture has at 
present been identified on only two other sites (in Bahawalpui). 
and little ii known of it save that it would appear to have 
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postdated ibt hid us Civilizaiioi) 2Ji apprfcubit iriterva). 

Again at CbanJm/daio, some (%bty miles somb of MobenjO' 
daro, i shoddy hte ] iidus phase was succeeded by a squatter/ 
cuhiirc oDower grade, named thc'Jbukar* culture from another 
site in.Sind, The Jbukir squatters nudecoarser pottery than their 
Indus prcdecessois, and used round buttoii/seais, commonly 
bearing radiate or cnmpanmenul patterns reminisceiit of and/ 
millctiniiim types in northern Iran and the Caucasus. Tlierc 
would appear to have been an approximation of age between 
the end of the Indus Civilization here and the arrival of tlie 
squatters, though actud conttnutty is not implied. After an 
interval, ntore squaners (the ’Jliangar' people) replaced the 
Jhukars. The whole succession is undated and leaves ui little 
wiser, but is sufticient to slinw a continuing cultural detatora/ 
tion in this region after the end of (he Civilization, and to 
suggest recutrent links with Iran and the Caucasus. Tliis 
suggestion may be susiatncd into the latter part of the and 
millcntiitim by biirial/cairtis it Moghu! Ghundat in the Zhob 
valley of norrhern Baluchistan, from which a tripod jax, horse/ 
bells, rings and bangles have been thought to recall sittular 
objects from ‘Cemetery B’ at Sialk in central Iran, dated to 
looo B.c. or thereabouts. On the other hand, there is some 
evidence ihai these cairns may in fact be appreciably brer,** 

Again, to the bracket laoo-iooo a.c. and to a western origin 
Hciiic/Gcldcm would ascribe both the celebrated bronze 

of about the 12th ceniuiy B.c, found at Fort Munro in Fi^. 

the Sutainian Range west of tlic Indus, atid a coppei trunnion/ 
axe &om the Kurram valley on the Afghan border.** These and 
other scattered objects, of indubitably western (Iranian or 
Caucasian) type but often of disputed date, are at least sufTicteni 
to suggest iuMuation into tionh/western India in the cemurics 
closely following the end of the Indus Civiltzadon, and may be 
associated by the temerotious with the Aryan movement from 
Iran and AlghanUtau into the Tunjab, Butfproof i$ dutatit. 
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Fig. t, hmzf itggetjtm Kirt Munri, in tU SuS^ntin Ritiijfr, fcyjifr tmtmm'isr ftm 
rliif tv/ity, JCwrriui, tintlf J 


If, however^ it i$ dear enough tliat $iporatiic destruction and 
low'gradc replacement marked the end of the Indus Civitiza' 
ibn ill its central region, it docs not follow that the same late 
attended the more southerly^ cidn in KathiSwad, which prolv 
ably lay beyond the Aryan impact. The evidence there is indeed 
of a contrary kind. Thus at Rangptir excavation revealed a 
basic micralithic industry without pottery, succccdt^ by a 
Chalcnlitliic culture containing Indus Civilization parents, 
which was m turn followed by a culnj|p dcscrilMlf 
ChalcoUthic* wiih red and buff pottery suggesting an organic 
development from the previous pliasc. The laic phase also con^ 
tained, in its top lesxl, sherds of Black'and.'rcd Ware which 
had 'a technical similarity with the “megaUthic” poaety of 
southern India'. This Black'^and^’ted Ware, of which more 
svill be said, is not normally earlier ilian tooo R.C. and is alten 
much later; but it certainly occurs, in small quaniliics, with 
laic Indus Valley maicrral at Lethal, which is only thirty 
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miles nottlxast of Rangput, and a iLmiLir association has now 
been observed at Rosadi in midi'KaihiawI^. [t is becoming 
increasingly clear that the more southerly towns of the Indus 
Civilization enduted for an appreciable time after the fall of 
Mohenjo'daro, and that the general similarity of the early 
Black^and'tcd sherds of Rangpm and Loihat to the pottery of 
the southern megaliths of a later age is specific and signtftcant> 

Meanwhile* the important conclusion is that here* in Kadita' 
wid, the Indus culture was not oblUeiaud but was transmuted 
into succcssor>N:ultures which adapted Indus emmte forms and 
evolved eventually, with otlrer wares, a fine lustrous red pottery 
painted sometimes w'lth schcniatLrcd caprids in the old r hal , 
colithic fradiiion. 

For the test, it will suffice to add that the distinctive l^ainied 
Grey Ware, which in the north marks the lower bracket of our 
Dark Age (looo B,c. or somewhat later), was pteecded at 
Hasiinapura hi the upper Ganges valley by a setilctneni which 
used crude ochre^otoured pottery and copper Implements. 

An inwrvar'clapsed between the two occupations, so chat the 
ochre pottery s^ouJd carry us back well Into the hiatus there. 

Agairr, this M^at present merely a poima without substantive 
value; but in one w’ay and another, and particularly in the 
western coastlands, Indian archaeology is bcgnining to close in 
upon in Dark Age from bodi ends, and the gap may well have 
vanished by the time that these words appear in print. 

f" " 




Chapter VI 

The Ganges Cwilization 

F rom thh isDUS dasin wub (is spreading; coastline wc turn 
eastwards to the or tworivtt coiniiry of the holy waters 
of Hindustan, tlic Yamun 3 or Jumna and the Gang! or 
Canges. The actual distance from the Sutlej, of the Indus 
system, to the Jumna ac the foot of ihc Simla hills is less than 
eighty miles, but anciently the two valleys were a world apart. 
Here was a true partition bet ween the submontane Punjab and 
the Great Plains of northern India, Hereabouts only a little 
more than too milo intervenes bctw'cen the vast Thar or 
Indian Descti, which Hrctches towards the Arabian S<a, and 
those same Himalayan hills: and it was through this jungle'* 
Glled corridor that die in vader frorti the mountaitis of the north" 
west had to force hii way. The corridor was fuitlict iiarrowTd, 
indeed almost closed, fifty'five miles north of Delhi, where the 
upper w-aters of die (former) rivet Ghaggar approached to 
within a natrow tmrgirt of die Jumna. Squarely in the mtdsi 
of this shallow divide stands the town of Panlpat which has 
on at least three occasions been the scene of a decisive battle.*’ 
Today the mound which rises in the midst of the little town 
it sixiy feci high, and its aumbling sides citude the debris of 
dote upon }000 years,** 

The archaeology of the Canges valley is in its infancy, and 
correlation between its material cultures on the one hand and 
linguittic or literary faciots on the other may wisely b< deferred. 
The composite individuality which, from an early date, dis" 
diiguished this region bom dic Punjab on die west and Bengal 
on the east requires much further evidence and analysis Ibi its 
proper inidctstandiiig. No pan of India has been changed more 
drastically by the encroachment of tillage on jungle, and the 
first act of the liisimical imagituiion mnst be to replant 'the 
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^ 6 f2 

Fti s6 Ffm "Ginftff* ccffpfr boards: i^ /tm Shfpf^puri ?*iimiMJr 

fEwrijr^nw h^tph^ffi^m Stirshufti mi Birmti; 6 ^ Pan^; 7, 

^irfiftn Sotfl»yti;i, i(jw frmi S^TthtuJt;^^ w fim Gufy^fm; ifit *xf/wni Dmfm; 11, 
4fjihh4xtff^ Bhej^ ftm Gm^rris 
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d^rlt. aiid patlilns the mahSvanit^ in which Rami md 

the Piiidivu had their being, fn tidi close and tangled country 
the tntrudutg Aryans at the end of the and millennium b.C. 
may have found little previous occupation of a settled kind; 
such at least b die implicaiion of the few sties which have 
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hitherto been probed to the subsoil. I'he invaders themselves, 
it m^iy be suspected, here quickly dropped tlleir domiiiAntly 
pastoral economy in favour of one based on agricutrure in 
fenile riverside clearings. Here iJ^e letritoria] magnate began at 
no great interval to supersede the tradiiionol tribal chicftaiit and 
to build tile tiations and kingdoms of the Indian eptet, of 
whicls this is the bomebnd. Here, itt the Middle Country or 
McJbyadtfbj, developed the 'Inner* category of Indo^’Aryan 
speech, as disiina from the 'Outer' category m the Punjab, 

Bengal and Assam. Here emerged the essential India, with its 
imperial dynasties and its great religious leachcrs. At piocnt, 
all this achievement is strangely lacking in palpable roots. 

Most detached of the available evidence is the famous series 
of copper Itoards which have been found on upwards of thirty 
four sites between the upper Canges and Orissa,'* Something Ftp. j 6 anIiS 
like six hundred objects is involved, comprising eight main 
types; (i) fiat axes, usually of stocky sub^rectangular form wiiii 
splayed edge^ (it) thouldetcd axes with a clear kink or set-back 
at the points where the curved edge meets (he stem of the implex- 
ment; (iii) ‘barbells' or chisels, up ro two feet long, cotmsung 
of a nearly paiallehsided bar and an expanded chiiel'Ciigc in 
one of the lateral planes, not central as in the axesi (iv) rings 
made by bending a rod of circular seaion umtl the ends meet; 

(v) harpoondteads srrangely tike the MagdaJenian or Aailian 
horn harpixms of the West, witli bilateral barbs and a loop or 
projection for the attachment of a cord; (vi) spearheads (some'' 
times called swords) with strong mid^rib and often with a 
projection from the tang for the attachment of a cord; (vii) 
swords, usually with the hilt, of one piece with the blade, 
bifureared like antennae; and (viit) strange aiirhropomorphic 
objms, up to eighteen inches tong, which mighi be taken to 
represent a human form with straddled legs and incurved arms. 

Their purpose and whether indeed their anthropomorpliism 
is inremional are alike unknown. 
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Aiulysts shows the presence of copper ami a small a mourn 
of mckcl and arsenic, in proportions consistent with an Indian 
origin lor the ore. A lew of the implements arc of bronze; one 
of die antenna C'Swords Irom Kail Or, in KoidtCu district in the 
Deccan, contains ^-5 per cent of tin,* i.e. is of an alloy suited 
by stroigth, cbsndty and toughness for its marttal purpose. 
The nearest ancient coppcr-'workijigs to the Ganges basin are 
in Rajasthan and in Singh bum, southern Bihar; of these 
ahctnaiivcs the latter, in s’lew of the distribution of the hoards, 
is the likely souict. 

In iiD insiance Jtas a hoard or disiinciivc hoard^ype been 
found in a siratiflcd deposit, and csen the procisc find'spot of 
most of the hoards is forgotten. At Rajput Rats 11, in the Bijiior 
district beside ihc upper Canges, a hoard came from the pert' 
plicry of a mound 'which is 5-7 feet Itigh and covers an aiw 
of neatly 4 square furlongs'. zViiothcr hoard, from Biratili in 
the Badaun district a little fatthei soudr, was ploughed up in a 
field that is 'altnosi flat without any signs of a mound*. At boA 
these sites Mr. B. IJ. Lai dug exploratory trenches; at neither did 
he Hud fuitbcr implements, but bodi sues yielded wraps oi 
ilUfired thick ochre^washed ware, mixed at Bisaoli w'lth sherds 
of wcll'fircd tcd/-sJippcd ware with black designs. All she 
Bisauli pottery was near the sutfice^as indeed the hoard Isad 
been—but the groups of sherds were disiiogutshed by the fresh'' 
nets of the red wait and the worn aspect of the ochre ware. 
Yet another hoaid^sitc, at lialildarabad eight miles svesi of 
Hatdwai on the upper Canges, has also pioduccd ochre jherd^ 
A comparable ochre fabric has been found by Mr. A- Ghosh 
fanher wesr, in the Drishadvaii valley of Bikaner, and has 
there been called, a Utile ambitiously perhaps, the 'Sothi 
Culture', from a pbee near the sub/divisioual town of Nohar. 
Mote significantly, it characterized the lowest (earlicrt) oecups^ 
non of the Ganges site at Hostinapura, to which we shall come 
* Atulyus au«ie to 1945 by tlje Aiehueliigteil Ghtnua in loiiia. 
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iji a mctnieiic. Little is at presem known of this Ochre Ware^ 
even the shapes of the pots have not been Je(cmunc<i; and its 
association with die copper hoards is not proved. Ilut a coti' 
sidcrably more advanced exploration of the succeeding Painted 
Cicy Ware levels in the Canges^Jumna basin has failed to 
reveal in them any of the mote disiiiicrivc hoarebtypes, and the 
impression for the moment is that these precede the Grey Ware 
and the full devclopmcni of urban life in the region. In a 
chronology which ii at present largely guesswork, 1 should say 
that iliai implies a date lor dte hoards before the 8ih century 
B,C.; my Indian colleagues might prefer a somewhat earlier 
terminus. 

W'’hat do the hoards themiclvcs tell us? The flat axes with 
more or less expanded blades ate the only possible link with 
the Indus Civilisation, and the type is coo generalized and 
widespread iti support the view liiat the hoards represent 'the 
coloniaaiioii of the Ganges basin by refugees and displaced 
persons from tl;c Punjab and the Indus valley' during the time 
of the breakrup of the Harappa empire and the coming of 
raiders fiom the west'. Tlic only important paiallclisai between 
the copper hoards and the Indus bronzes is the absence from 
both of the hafung''SQckcT, which had been familiar in Meso' 
potamia and farther nonh since the 4(h millennium. But the 
really distinctive elements of die hoards—the barbed harpoons, 
the spearheads with basal projection, the 'bar^ielts’, die siv 
called jiichTupomorphs, the shouldered axes—arc not Indus 
types; and ptr reitlrtf the distinctively Indus blade with curved 
end is absent from the copper hoards. Analogies to the swords 
with antennae have been recognized in the Koban culture of 
the Caucasus and may be sigidlicant/* but intcrmcdbte links 
arc at present missing. In all die chcumsiances, the alicmauvc 
theory that the hoards may be ‘in fact traces of the Indo.> Aryan 
migration* is equally difficult to sustain, Indeed, arcbactv 
logically our Ganges evidence is not ready for equation with 
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tnVior tiixtoriul rvciic or spccuLuic^n of the kiod, lod che 
Atyam in panicular should, I suggest, lie given a holiday for 
the dmc^bcing. It is best to admit that no prottvAryan maiciial 
culture has yet been identified in India^ 

Ncvenhclcii, these hoards arc not completely dumb. The 
axes, up to a fool in length and five ot six pounds in weight, 
arc excellent woodmenh tools. 'I'he bathed harpoons, based 
perhaps on bone or horn prototypes, proclaim extensive food/ 
gathering in the Ihhful nven ticar which they ate found. That 
they were also used for Jmnung animals as formidable as the 
ihinoccros U sliown, as &. B, Lai rcmiiids us,** by cave/ 
paintings of unknown date in the Mirzapiir district at the 
Canges valley, south'west of Baniwas, Tlic unbaibed spear/ 
heads anitciparc in general fashion the iron spears which the 
peaceful peasantry sometimes carry in these legions ai the 
ptestiic day. Only the swxiTdt which occur on lour of the sites 
imply a mote military' element, symbolical perhap of rank 
raihct than tccurreni peril, Tlic gcrictal infctcncc ii that the 
hoards represent seini/tiomadic food/gathcring communities, 
capable of clearing patches of jungle and jwhaps (though this 
we do not know) of some sort of gardcn/agricultuic, but tivuig 
mainly by hunting and fishing. The likelihood fits well into 
fat more fiuKlcm picturiis of uibal 

h has been LoiViTcd tlut die deposit joh of the lioards iwlf 
suggests a time of tmccumy and economic itutabiliiy, and 
and may mean that the refugees fiom the Indus Civilizitwri 
were not left undisturlicd for long, as the Aryan invasions 
gaihiTcd momenutm and pressed on, beyond the old froniicn 
of the Harappa kingdom and down into the Canges valley - 
This is to force the evidence beyond its wairant. The copper 
implcmeiirs are shown, by their Gequciirly specialized chara^er 
and skilful cAuing and hammering, and by their distribution 
over 800 miles of jungle landscape, ro ha,ve been the work 0 
substantially wliolc/umc experts who were probably also 
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In Dthei: pans of die world) icj'nnjrit. Tlic pvtiU of one kind 
and anodier which must liave beset them irt ^tir vagrancy and 
led (O iltc occasional lt»5 of their stock‘'ir>tndc wete not 
necessarily more formidable than those wliich nun and beast 
would normally impose upon the wandering cra&sman and 
tradesman in the rough ctrcumtunces of the age. Once more it 
is unnecessary or prcinature to conjure up cosmic causes such 
as Aryan invasion to explain these sporadic casualties. 

As the evidence goes, then, we are confronted by a striking 
and individual development of tnctahcraftsmanship in the 
Canges basin and the Orissa htlh somewhere about tooo b.c. 
amongst folk who were primarily hunters and probably lis’cd 
in temporary villages in junglc.'clcini^s. (Incideutany, none 
of the ochre sherds refored to above as possibly contemporat)' 
with the hoards has been found in association with built 
foundations.) Insufficiently large and wealthy to tnaimain 
specialists individually, these cammunitics shared, it seems, in 
a nomadic craftsmanship for which there are many paraltcls. 

The souTccs from w’hich this craftsmanship drew its initial 
inspiration arc not dearly defined; it may be supposed that (ts 
ideas germinated in the metal rtaditJons of the north-west (the 
Indus region and beyond), though it would not be surprising 
ro discover trans-Himitayan sources in the notth and north¬ 
east. This uncenaliity, whilst emphasizing our present ignor¬ 
ance, also points the likelihood that much of the kind and 
quality of the hoards was due to (he inventive skill of the 
Canges coppersmiths themselves. Archaeology, in its search 
for ultimate origins, can readily overlook the possibility that 
those origins may lie very largely at our feet. 

from these disjata we turn to the great urban sitss which came 
into being in the Canges valley during the in millennium s.C- 
and have sufficiently homogeneous elements to justify the name 
of die 'Ganges Civilization*. Guiiuraliy, their common 
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dcnotnituior iV the presence successively of Painted Grey and 
Norihcrn Black Polished Wares, described above (p. 2<s). 
Some of dicsc sites, even in the dusty and ruinous coiidtriois 
in which we find ilicm today, arc truly stupendous. Over^ 
looking the junction of iltc Canges and the Jumna opposite 
Allahabad is the immense mound of Jhtni, its riven sides 
oozing with sherds, including the famous Nonhcrti Black 
Polished Of N-B.P. Ware of the middle and second half of that 
millennium. The mound hat not yet been explored, but both 
its kcyvposiiion and its size indicate its impoitaiicc. And there 
are many others, tanging Iram the little Unified tow n of Bhr| 3 > 
eighteen miles south of Allahabad, to the mighty Kaushanibt 
beside the Jumna, thiny-^wo miles to the west, or to mctio^ 
pnlitan Mathura (Muttra) itself, by the same kingly river. 
Bhija is merely 400 yards square, diough its mounds stand 
boldly above the plain. It may have been the Vichhi or Viclu^ 
grama mentioned on cenain sealings found on the she, but the 
scrappy excavations earried out there half a century ago were 
incompetent even for tlwir age, and only the occurrence of 
N.B. P. Ware hints at the antiquity of the place, Kaushambi, 
on the other hand, has a circuit of some four miles and b one 
of the great sites of India. Before and after tltc time of the 
Buddha (c. 500 u.C.) it was the capital of the Vatsa Kingdom 
of the Piiranas, and here stotsd one of Ashoka's edict^pillan 
(p. 174), now in Allaliabad Pott. Slight cxcavaiioiis were 
carried out on the site in I9)7-S, and since 1948 its systematic 
exploration has been undertaken fin Allahabad University 
by Mr. G. R. Sharma. The results have oot yet been pub# 
lishcd, save for interim notes.” 

PUm iHj, js ramparts, over jo feet high and armed at regular intervals 

by bastions, were built of mud revetted cxicmally with a 
battered facing of baked bricks which, as excavated, presents att^ 
imposing frontage, Tliey w'erc built bclbie the intit^uetion of 
N.B.P. Ware, but overlapped the anival of tliis fabric, and a 
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General date in the dth century b,C. provisionally mem the 
evidence. The lacing of baked brick closely recalls that of the 
Harappa ciradc] (p. 97)^ but whether across the many inters 
veiling centuries a significant sttuctural tradition had been 
preserved is more than doubtful; the idea of a sloping brick 
revetment is scarcely so Itighly specialized that independent 
invention is excluded. After tlic original constructioii of 
the Kaiishambi walls, rcaangular towers of baked bikk 
were imposed upon the bastions^ and the defences were rc^ 
newed more than once. Within them, courtyard houses of the 
later ceniuties U,C, and possibly later still have been uncoveredt 
together with the site of a large enclosed Buddliisi monastery 
which has been identified with the Ghosititama described by 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang, who came this way in ibc 
7th century Jt.f, The monastery marked the site wlieit the 
Buddha preached, and the excavator ascribes the first construe/ 
tion of the main stupa ot rclic'shrine to the century of the 
BuddhaV deitlr. The general wealth of the chy, in the midst 
of its fertile landscape and beside its great Hver/highw'ay, is 
sufhciently itidicatcd by the vast quamiiy of niaterkl, includitig 
many hundreds of terracotta ligurmes, which has been foutid 
here by the present excavators and by less orthodox predecessors, 

But of published work on die aiiGicnt sites of the doah, the 
most signihcani is that earned out in istjo-Jl by Mr. B. D. Lai 
at Hasiinapura near an old course of the upper Ganges.** The % rf 

excavation was designed mainly to reveal the culiurc/sequcnee, 
and was so jar successful; the diaractcr and function of the 
buildings sampled at tlie successive levels remain to be in/ 
vestigated, as they should be, by wider digging. Five main 
phases of occupation were recognized. The earliest, Period J, 
was rcptescnied by a thin layer, never more than i J feet thick 
and often less, with no struaures but with a few much/worn 
&agmcnrs of the Ochre ^'are. Neither the shapes nor indeed the 
technique of the pottery could be asccitained. No implements 
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wcrt fouiiii, but tlic possible associitioii of this ware with the 
copper boards has been discussed above. 

There was no overlap with Period [I* wliicli contalited the 
Painted Grey Ware described on p. id, [ogetber with remains 
of mud or mud/brick walls, but widi no clear evidence of the 
use of baked bricks. Copper was found in the form of an 
arrowhead, a naibparer, an aniimony rod and a few fragments: 
there were no stone implcmctus and no iron objects, though in 
the uppermost levels lumps of iron ore were encountered. Two 
glass bangles from these strata seem to be the earliest yet re^ 
corded from India. The humped bull was represented botli 
by terracotta fguritics and by actual bones, which occum^ 
in Urge niimbcrt with those of buffalo, horse, sheep and pig. 
Whilst these represent considerable domestic herds and Rocks, 
the bones of deer indicate tijat bunting supplcmenied famung; 
faui more notable was ihc discovery of clutrcd grains of rice 
which, with other rice recently recovered from Chalcolithic 
Narda Toll (p. 14a), carry back rkr>cul[ivaiion in the sulv 
continent many centuries behind the earliest date previously 
recorded (the jid century Altogether, the remains of 

this period, dated roughly to 800-500 B.C.. show a developed 
township with an economy based on mixed (arming, and with 
adequately constructed houses of which at presetu little is 
known. 

The occupational strata of Period 11 had reached a height of 
6-7 feet when a Rood swept across the site and, for a time 
occupation ceased.'Whett lubitoiion was renewed (Period Ill) 
the Painted Grey Ware had given place to the Notthern Black 
Polished Ware, ascribed above (p, jo) to the 5th”and century 
B.C., and baked bricks were now used alongside mud and 
mud'brick. Again, no details of house-'plans were revealed 
PLif 27 in the trial--ireni:lTes, but bakcd.'brick drains were encountered, 

and ‘soakrwcUs* or ‘soak'piii* of superimposed jais with per^ 
forated bases or of superimposed terracotta rings about Z feet 
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m dumber now begin lo jtppeart Soak-piis and ritigj'wcjls of 
ibesc types are characteristic of Indian towns from die latter 
half of the I St miUennium onwards. 

in Period HI iron was regularly used lor the Irrst time: 
barbed and socketed arrowheads, chisels and sickles of this 
metal arc recorded, ahhough copper was raained for antimony 
rods, naJhpatm and a variety of other purposes. Terracotta 
figurines of animals, especially the elephant, arc better modelled 
than in the preceding period. Money now comes into use in 
die shape of puticlvmarkcd rectangular pieces of silver with 
symbols which include the 'ctescertt^on-hill* and the *sun*; 
with them were a number of cast copper coins, both tect^ 
angular and round, bearing similar symbols. The indicadon 
is diat of increasing and inctcastngly systemarized trade. 

Within the limited area trenched, there was in Period III 
an accumulation of 5-9 feet, wftb evidence of j-'fi sub-^phaics; 
and it seemed that die I^criod had ended its lire. That the 
event occurred in or very little before the and ccistury &,c. 
is suggested by the facts that the N.B.P. Ware now ceased and 
diat s coins of the rulers of Mathura, attttbuted to that cen^ 
tuiy, were found in the lower (earlier) strata of the succeeding 
Period IV. Both that Period, which is carried by coinage 
through a number ofsub^phiscs into the jfd century A.D., and 
a medieval occupation (iith-tjdi century), which followed 
after a long gap, lie outside out present scope. 

A not dissimilar sequence Is indicated by the more imposing 
site of the ancient city of Abichchhatia, near Ramnagat in the 
Bareilly district of U.P. and close to a tributary of the Gaiigct." 

The city was the capital of the kingdom of North Pancliala 
which, in the Ahl>Stifaraia, was wrested from the king of 
Panchala by the Kurus. It retained something of its metto' 
politan status until about A.£>. t lOO, w-Iitn it was replaced by 
the modem Badaun. Today the desened city looms majesticv- 
ally over the plain, with towering ramparts j| miles in cit' 
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cult, [lit ull fragmctii of 3 medieval temple within them, 
InconcLttiivt excavation Jti 1940-4 showed two iuccestivc 
earthen limpaiTS below a stout wall of baked brick, and P.C, 
Waic is said to have been found below, as well as in, the eatlicr 
tampan, [f lo, the tampan thould not be laicr than 500 b.C. 
and may be somewhat cad ter. The excavators tecogtiizcd nine 
main strara 1:1 the iota] lifespan of the lowm, and observed that 
each stratum lud its own individual pkn. with dificTing 
building^alignmcnts. As at Hastinlpiira, coins (squan’ and 
round) came into use during tite N.BJ-'. Ware period. 

Between them, die two sites of Hasuitapura and Ahicbchh#' 
atta, imperfect though our knowledge be of both, proclaim 
the emergence of a comfonablc and organited ctty^lifc in the 
Jumna'Catigcs basin sometime tti the first half of the ist 
millennium n.c.. To this period belongs the earliest settled 
occupation known to us in the Delhi region; at ihe Pura^l 
Qila (liidrapat), which may fairly be described as the liist 
Delhi, and Tilpat thirteen miles to the soutli. In ^ Iht 
thiny^fbur Painted Grey Vk'are sites was published,*'' and the 
number is constantly increasing. Nothing that wt know com 
trad lets the impicssion that diis Canges Civilization was as 
widespread as it was prosperous. We may recognize in it die 
general urban background of the Maftahharata widioui too 
much labouring of detail: a picture of wealdiy and jealous 
dynasties and politics, based upon a limitless and fertile toil 
and serviceable river<ommsjnicaitons. About the middle of 
the millennium, a knowledge of iron/working spread through 
the region, doubtless introduced from Persia where iron^ 
smelting had been familiar for five or six ocTiiurica. Its arrival 
meant no overw'helming [evolution in the mode of life of the 
cities of the Indian plains. Some of their pots and pans undcT' 
went a technical change about this time; more important, 
the introduaion of coinage, abo from Penia, betrays 1 quick' 
cniiig of the commercial sense. But, once established, the 
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Canges Civilization rnduTcd through the rentuhrs with a 
changclcssncss which the modern age hat tiordtogeihcr shaken. 

Ahichchhatra may be dead, but Banatas swarms busily ai^d 
immutably upon a buried post of simnar amiquity. 

Of rwo other great cities of die Ganges basin—Rajgn and 
Pi^piiira—something must be said in a later context (p. T7l)> 
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Early Chilization in Central India 

F rom the cakces basin it woiiI<t be logical to move 
east wards ilUo Bengal or, turning the easicrn corner of 
the central hills, veer soniKward into Omsa. where the coastal 
fiats arc an extension of the great northern plains. In Oriiu 
two imposing sites have in 4 ct been carefully sampled, but 
PLitt 39t 10 iheii urban origins ate nnUkcly to go back beyond JOO B.c. 

At Shishupalgaih, near Bhubaneshwar, a part of a soincwhar 
earlier settlement was powciiully fortified, apparently in the Jtd 
century b,C., with a clay rampart thirty feet liigh laid out on a 
remarkably symmetrical square plan.** The sides of the cn^ 
Fjj. jy clostire were thrcc^uartcrsof a mite long, and in each of them, 

apart from postmis, were two niagoificern projecting gateways, 
built of squared laicrite blocks and equipp^ with fiardung 
staircases. The unusual excellence of the masonry and the ex-' 
treme regularity oftbe ptaniiiiig indicate administrative authority 
of a iilgh order, and it niiglit not be unduly rash to ascribe 
the fortress or fortTcss^town, as ait imperial insmimctii of pacih^- 
cadon, lo the emperor Ash oka after hts famous victory over 
the Kalihgas of these parts about 204 B.C. Historically at least, 
the defences arc most unlikely to have been constructed during 
the following halfcenmiy. 

Seemingly about the same time at JaugadS, disiria Canjam, 
beside the RishikulyS rivet in southan Orissa, a developed 
Iron Age culture and an earthen rampart twcuty''fivc feet 
high were imposed upon a site previously occupied by 
viDageis who Ixad used stone axes of oblong seaion and, 
apparently, Elack^and"red Wait (p, t<Ji)/® Here the associa^ 
tion of (he new work with Ashoka is perhaps encouraged 
by the presence of his fourteen rock^edkts in the immediate 
vicinity, 
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In Bengal, texj, on both sides of die prcicm ruiiona] frontier, 
interminent excavation earned out on obvtousl)^ itnporunt 
sites, notably MdnanutI near Comilla,'^* Mah^than in die 
Bogra district,^* and Tamluk (Ptolcmy^t Tanuliies) at the head 
of the Hooghiy estuary,^* has begun to present a similar piaure. 
At Tamluk crial<xcavauons have revealed a scanty assort' 
mem of ‘neolithic cdu and an jlUfired pottery* at the lowest 
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Jevet (compare above), followed by a. Cangetic 

tore (with case copper coin?) ascribed to tbe jtd-znd centuritJ 
B,C., atid luccctrdcd jii rum by a dcpo 5 ic coiirainiiig tnucli 
Roulatcd Ware ofilic r« century A.l>, Wlicthcr thrtc occupa' 
duns wxTf coiiiinunus b not stated, but it would appear that 
h«e, ai ort ihc orticr sites mciuioncd, substantive settlement 
bct^an in or about ihc ird century b.c., that is, in the 
Mauryan period. Incidentally, Mahastiian has produced an 
PIjtc j: interesting inscnpiioii on a limestone slab, recording the 

earliest known Bengal famine and die measures taken by the 
local authority to meet it by the issue ot paddy from reserve 
stocks, which were to be rtplciiishcd when opponuiuty offered. 
Boils alphabet and language resemble those of Ashoka s pillar^ 
edicts of about 550 BX. (p. 1 74 )- Future exploration may st)ow 
that civilization came bte to the dense morisooivriddcn jungles 
of eastern India, and that these, like lire Assam and Orissa hill* 
down to modern times, had previously been the camping- 
ground of small disarticulate sociciin in an essentially Nco- 
lidiic condition. 

But south of the great plains, in a belt of central India which 
includes the Narbada and the upper CodSvari and extends 
roughly from Ujjain in die north to the borders of Mysore in 
the south, a mimbei ot town-sites have been dug into in recent 
years, and a consistent cultural sequence is beginning ro appear. 
Of the full meaning of this sequence little can he said tintd 
venical probing has been followed in its pro^r sequence by 
large-scale lateral clearance. For the time being we have to 
contejit ourselves with a mosaic of ftagmctitary indications. 

Nevertheless, the nimatc docs already seem to make some¬ 
thing of a partem, and the pattern is this. Thetc is in central 
India, at any rate outside Cujafat, no recognizably urban phiUfi 
whicli can be equated with that of the Painted Grey Ware of 
the plains, i-c, prior to 500 u.c. Future exploration may modify 
this view; but at present tt would appear that along the great 
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central Hvers organized civic life began with the imtodticiioii 
of iron $hott 1 y alter the niidiilc of the ist millennium S.C„ 
following 3 phase of Chalcolithic village life in wliich copper 
was itself comparaiiwly rare ami costly—in other words, trade 
was rudimentary aiid the social horizon ettemtally a local one. 

If this provisional conclusioii is supported, the spread of 
civilization in India assumes a logical shape: beginning With 
the fcnilizaiioo of Middle Eastern ideas along the nortli'WCSi 
coast and up the Indus valley about tire middle of the jtd 
miUeimium; then spreading southwards, on the one hind, as 
fat as the Narbad estuary, and overflowing from the upper 
Punjab on the other hand through the Plnipai^Delhi conidor 
into the great plains of the Gangcs'Jutnnadaa^ in the first quarter 
of the 1st millennium u.C.; and later, between the 5th and jrd 
centuries percolating eastwards to the Canges estuary arid 
southwards iunougst the Chalcolichic commiiniiics of central 
India. Fatther south again, in peninsular India, it is likely 
enough that city''hie was somewhat later still in its inccpiion. 

Bcrwecn the notrh and the centre, the main connecdug link 
prior to the Iron Ago appears to have lain »n Gujarat, Orher 
linn of access doubtless coutiibured, and after the middle of 
the tst millennium more central routes, such as that from the 
Jumna valley up the Cliambal river and past Uj|j,iin’* took 
the lead, Uui as knowledge stands, it is in Cujaiai, and pani' 
cularly in the Kithiawid peninsula, that a measure of con.' 
tiniiity can be iraced between the earlier civilization of the 
northi/wcst and die central Indian complex, in this context 
die key site Ibr the momcm is Rang pur, near the lie,rd ol ihc 
Gulf of Cambay, Archacologically, Ringpur Jtas had a 
chequered liistory. It was haded in 193'^ as the most southerly 
site of the Indus Civilization; in IP 47 further exploration was 
thought to disprove its Indus association, but six years later 
renewed excavation replaced it on the Indus map.’* Still 
insufficient investigation suggests that the earliest occupation 
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was nurkcd, by etude uiictolitht of jiipcr and without 

portctVF Tills wis succeeded by a setdemenc ptotected by a 
mud^brick wall ovet six feet tliick and marked by a culture 
which may be described as a provtiickl variant of diat of the 
Indus Civilization, It included m'pngular tmacotta ‘cakes, 
faience and steatite beads, a chert blade, and pottery with a 
peacock paitmi, all allied to Indus types. Its thick red pottery, 
on the odtcT hand, painted in black or chocolate with loops, 
dots, crissAToss, and horiionul and oblique lines, ii lest 
dlstiiicuvely HarappSti, It is to be expected that dilution oi 
pairial survi val of this tott should occur tiear the periphery of 
the Civilization. 

This sub'Indus culture merged into a succeeding phase 
characterized by a lustrous red ceramic painted in black with 
stylized antelopes and less ambitious designs, and this svas 
followed in turn by iitack'and>red Ware of a kind which will 
be discussed Imct in connccuoii with die South Indian mega*' 
liihs fp, iiSt). Ctude microliths still appear, hot sherds of 
Northern Black Polished Ware indicate a date after 5OO b-C* 
Subsianiully fiom the sub'lndus phase (bttcr half of and 
mtUenniumi) to the N.BJ’. penod, die occupation of die site 
seems to have been continuous. 

For the rest, the Chalcolidiic of central India—a phase to 
which the term ‘civilization' cannot ar present be applied 
ahhough villages were already merging into towns— lacks any 
clear initial link with the Indus, unless the occasional animal'' 
pattems on pottery' and certain types of flake implements are an 
echo from the Indus boidcdand. Instead, within a generally 
coherent scheme, it shows a wide divenity of detail, based upon 
local tradition and initiative. The most nottherly site of the 
series is at Nagda, on the cast bank of the Chambal nordi'west 
of Ujjain, where die uppermost third of a partially natural 
mound m'nay feet high tepresems three cuhurtd periods.’* The 
earliest, twentynwo feet thick, includes massive mud and 
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mud^brick itnictiircs of which one may possibly have been 
the bastion of a rampait. Alongside a few scraps of copper are 
many micro!ithsj mostly parallct/sidcd blades with one side 
ctccasionally retouched and die other (the working side) often 
serrated. A few blades show a crested ridge. Tine pottery, 
mainly red but sometimes crcam^olourcd, is painted in black 
or chocolate with concentric circles, wavy lines, hatched 
lozenges, ‘sujvsymbols’, spoitcd deer, and pt^ocks. The date 
is roughly tlie earlier half of the ist milleTmitim B.c.; for ihc 
phase is succeeded without appitciabU break by an iroivbsing 
culture with 'mcgalidiic* Btack/aod'rcd Ware. Tliis is Allowed 
by the limited ttitroduction of baked bricks and by N.B.P. 

Ware, with mote iron, A potsherd and a terracotta ball from 
the upper levels bear inscriptions of about the and ccninr)' B.C. 

Hoe we have, tJien, earlier phased! marked by a microlithic 
industry’ atid in part by a ceramic svhicb is essentially local 
though perhaps, in its animal'decoration, inducnccd at long 
range by die cultures of the Baluchistan frontier; and a later, 
iron'using phase in wliich, as the N.B.P. pottery indicates, 
elements that certainly included a new trend towards urbamza' 
non found their way southwards from the developing civic 
ccfurcs of (he J umiU'Canges The absence of Painted Crey 
Wane and the presence of iton closely followed by N.B.P. 
pottery shows that this penetration firom the noithctii plains 
occurred not appreciably earlier than die 5rh century B.c. 

A similar process is indicated by a dozen other sites svhich 
have been trenched in the great cctiiia! region. Here examples 
must suffice. A site of great promise is that of Maheshwar. 
probably the Mahishtruri of the on the nottheru 

bank of the middle Narbada, with the confronting site of 
Nivda Toh on the south side.” As the opposed sites su^^est, 

Mahesltwar was an cstablislicd crossing which carried the 
highroad from Ujjain and the Ganges basin into the Deccan, 
hs mounds rise to a height of too fret and have produced four 
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main cuUutw. Like miiiy other central Intlian mdemenrs, 
this wa? founded on the fertile Black Ctmon toil which no 
doubt yielded a tolerably easy livelihood to an undevclo|wd 
comitiusiity equipped with micrnliths but lacking both metal 
and pottery and not yett therefore* conimctcjally'*miiidcd. The 
mtcioliths ore not of an elaborate kind; they include small to 
^ mcdium'ti/rd scrapers of chert and jasper* made moitly on 

Hakes with faceted plaifbim, and irregulai and sometimes fluted 
cores. After a break, of unccnain implication, a more advanced 
mtcrolithic iiidustty, with backed and crested blades, 1unates 
and points and associated with copper flat^axes, chi&cls and 
hooks, tniroduces the noW'familiar central Indian cbalco'' 
liduc. Querns and sliiigstoiies appear* and an abundant 
pottery, wme ochrertvashed but predominantly red and often 
painted with parallel lines, hatched mangles* circles and 
Cf. PljK jT foliage, oceasiotially with antelopes and dancing human figures. 

This depostt ji from five to eight feet thick, atid may ^ ascribed 
to the second quarter of the ist millennium B.C, It is follow^ 
by a deposit no less than iwxnty feer thick containing a number 
of occupation'byers marked by large baked or mud bncks, 
soak pits lined with bricks or puticty^rings, rroo implements 
(sickle, hoc, nails, arrowheads, spearheads), punch.’marked 
coius, N.B.P. Ware and 'mcgalkhic' Black>and'rcd Watc, a 
little of which had seemingly appeared also in the preceding 
deposit. Here once more we have the familiar cotnplot of the 

second half of the ist miltcnmum B.c.i a mixture of doiim^t 
‘Ganges* elements with certain others of a more southerly km . 
Above this deep deposit occuitcd a finely burnished red ware 
with 'sprinklers* of a type found at Chandravalli (Mysote) 
and m western India at Kolhapur, Baroda and elicwhetc in 
layers datiitg from the early centuries A,o. From this crowning 
deposit, the ‘mcgaliihic* Black^and^d Wate was absent. 

Navda Toll, die suburban site across the river, is a group u 
four mounds about 550 by aoo yards in extent and ten feet Jug ■ 
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fi£s. jt coiitainmg huis iitdirtercntly rectangular or round on plan and 
built of wattle and daub with pliiiercd walk and floors- The 
I’liK ji suggestion of the excavators that it was essentially a boaimen's 

village (as indeed the name implies) is probably near cnou^ to 
the truth- Nevertheless, the ChalcoUthic levels immediately 
below a crowning Iron Age stTaium with N.B.P. Ware of the 
jih cemury B.c. or bier pioduoed distinctive pottery of a type 
not yet recognbed elsewhere in India; notablyv pcdc^lled 
Fif-jf goblets and ehanncl<^pouted *tca*‘pots* which Or. Sankalb has 

compared with the spouted pots of Hissar 111. or of Cemetery 
B’ at Siallt ui central Iran- ’Cemetery B* w'as dated by Ghirsh' 
man lo i. lOOO-Soo a.C.,” and a recent C14 dating from an 
equivalent deposit at Hasanlu in Azerbaijan giva the con^ 
(irming date of «iz BC : I JO years,^“ How sigmfleant the 
suggested resemblance with the (much simpler) Navda 
pots may be remains to be seen, patxicutarJy if a recent GJ4 
dulling for a Ult Navda Toll dtpciuE (^3 5^ dr iXSw 
p. S3) i$coniirnicda Intermediate examples betweert and 
Toll ire at present lacking. A wide langc^of ftHwi' 
grains included nee, 

Stii'cnty miles north of Maheshwar, beside the Sipra 
stands the classic site of Ujjain^ one of the seven sacred ciiirs 
of liidia, fiviil even to Banam in Hindu esteem.*^ In the scmi^ 
history of the period* Uyain was the capital of die kingdom 
of Avanii, known lateral Malwa, but chc excavations in pts^ 
gtess at the liine of writing under the skilled direction of Mj* 
N. R. Baneijce luve not yet clearly identified any corresponds* 
mg 7th-K:emury occupation. Ai present it would appe^ ^ 
a developed city^ UjjaJn began substantially widi the impatt o 
an iiorv^ using cidiure of Cangetic type about joo B.C*^whcn 
an area a mile long and thiet^uartm of a mik wide wai 
eoclo^ed by a gfcar cby nmpan with a basal width of aoo ictt 
and a lurviving height of forryr^wo feet. The rampart w as 
reinforced against the flow of the rivet by transvciso barriers ^ 
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infcrlodied limbcts vaguely recalling the limbcr-^vork of rhe 
riverine site of Pitaliputia (below, p, 176), uid was 5ul> 
scqucndy revetted in part with baked brick. Outride it, where 
necrtsai)', was 1 diccK eighty feet w'idc and twenty^’® feet 
deep. On the truiik^roiitc from the Canges 10 the Arabian Sea, 
lire fonress town ofUjjaiu was clearly a powa to be reckoned 
with during the Iasi five cenmrits B.C* In later epochs, ehatiging 
circumtunce and, in parricular perhaps, the dcs'clopmcnt of 
sca^rraffic, robbed it of some of its artcrral importatice, but the 


anaent site remains a formidable ruin. 

In Its earhesi civic phase, rcpiescnicd by six feet of sttau, it 
included stone and baked.'hfick sirucrurcs associated with 
arrowheads of bone and iron, spearheads and choppers of iron, 
and evidences of coppci-^'orking. Some of the pottery wiw the 
Black.'and.'rcd Ware already encountered elsewhere: with h 
were a blacknilippcd fabtic and sherds of unslIpped and ted' 
slipped vesicplated ware, some of It made whSioui the wheel. 
In liie body of tltc rampart isvo sherds of Painted Grey W are 
the southernmost examples knnw’n—arc not likely to be much 


later than joo B.C, 

In tlie succeeding phase, represented by an accumulation 
fourteen feet thick, buildings were of baked or unbaked bricks 
and wfcxe roofed with oblong tiles. Sitects wete made of rubble 
bound with clay. The soakpits built of pottery'tings or pierced 
pots, which were to be characteristic of Indian rowns lor a 
ihousand years, now made their appearance. Oval day'lincd 
ovens, blackened cooking'pots. giiiiding'Stoncs and mortars 
represent kitchen'Cqiiipmcnt; iron spearheads and arrowheads, 
w'ith bone anowheads wliich included one ‘stained with the 
blood of a bird', were the principal outfit of the hunter and the 
soldier, N.B.l’, Ware was found in large quantities and in 
varieties which were partially perhaps local products, some ol 
ihem divetsilied with bands of black or saJTron painn The 
coarse vcsiculatcd ware of the preceding period continued, 
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n grew iiaturiity out Df Ph^c [ under incrcasuig 
Gangctic influence. Two ivory seals inscribed in an early 
Brahmi script of the ?rd or ,;nd cenrmy a,C. marked the upper 
range of Phase li, biir this in turn melted iiuo Phase 111 , of the 
Shunga period and later, with which we are nor here concerned. 

Less metropoUtan in eharajctcr than Ujjain were three 
to^ATiL wjiich may be taken as typical of the region south> 
sou t)vwest of Mabeshwar; Bahai in the distiiet of East Kandesh 
beside the Gima, tributary of ihe Taptt/' Nasih in ihe districi 
of that name iiorth/rast of Bombay; and Joiwe in the district 
of Ahmadnagar,*’ The last two aic in die upper GodJvart 
system, a region thickly occupied in the 1st millennium a.c. 

Baliat began with what nuy now be called die 'regulaiion' 
microUthic industry of central India: mostly paral 1 e]>sided 
blades of chalcedony, agate of jasper, sometimes serrated, with 
occasional lunaics and trapezes. This microlithic occupation 
falls into two ttib-phases. Phase IA is marked by thick grey 
hand^madc bt>wh with flared tim, of a kind which occurs also 
farther south at Brahmagiri in northeni Mysore, and a few' 
sherds of thinner grey ware painted on the rim in red ochre. 

Phast IB produced fine red wheehomed ware, painted in 
black with a rich variety of designs—horizontal bands with 
hatched diamonds, tiungics, ladders, concentric: circles, criss' 

Cfoss and wavy lines, foliage, and raicly animals (antelope or 
horsei). A few sherds of lustrous reJ^Iippcd ware arc tern ini-- 
scent of postal Ildus Rangpur (p. rj 3 ). In the upper levels arc 
spouted vessels of the Nasik.'Jorwc type (below), and sherds 
of a burnished Blackmaild-grey Ware with obliijue lines 
painted in white, akin lo the ‘mEgalithic' Black^and^cd Watt. 

A shapeless lump of copper just^cs the appellation 'Chalcolb' 
thic’, but ir is at least ceuain tlui the quantity of metal used in 
this Phase was negligible. The two sutvphascs are tliought to 
have been separated by a break in the occupation, and the 
ceramic changes are consistent with a shtititig population. 
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Al TckwS^Si ajcro** river from BahaL, fom burLils of 
Piusc tB have also produced Blacfe^an<^grcy Wait of mega^ 
Ihhic' types. 

Again, it is with the airival of iron in Phase 0 that die 
settlement first assumes a putposeful and urb^ aspect. So far 
as we know, houses were indeed iiiU of timber, but thcit 
equipment now includes l^ed quems with ^aiiu of rice and 
miUct, and die miciolidis arc replaced by abundant tools and 
weapons of iron—spcarheadi, arrowheads, knives, sickles, 
N.B.P. Ware of the Ganges tradition once more marks the 
source of inspiration. The excavator, M- N. DcshpatidcT ob^ 
serves drat iron here occtin some ten feet below the lowest 
N.B.P, sherd, rccaHing a less marked priority for iron also at 
Nagda (p. ij8); but on sites relatively $o temote from the 
Canges ipot the utile metal may undeistandably have penc'' 
traicd ahead of the less essential ceramic, and die two innova^ 
lions may be ascribed to the same ntiUn source. Burnished 
*megahthic‘ Blackmand^red Ware also occurs in the form of 
rimless bowls and shallow dishes, and there are ted globular 
jars with a gtitiy core. Massive car^isks (for wearing iti the 
extended lobes of the cars) of senri-'precious stones recall others 
ascribed to die Mauryan period, roughly the jed century 
at Rajgir and Paialipuira. 

In Phase llj the N.B.i\ Ware continues but the Biack/and' 
red drops out. The Ibrmcr may not merely have arrived late on 
diis site, bur may have continued somewhat later than usual 
if its apparent overlap with S3iav5haiu coins of the i« century 
&.C. is sigruficanL 

Both Nasik on the Godavari and Jorwe on die tributary 
Pravara work to rule in the microHlhic phase;** indeed, Jorwe 
never got beyond that phase, though it mirigaced its scraps tu 
chen and chalcedony with six fiat/axes and a bangle of low<^ 
grade bionic which is probably in fact a natural copper alloy, 
'flic presence of the copper axes here and at Mahesliwar (p. 14®) 
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nuy rcpzcient d kitig/ovct from the Indui or sub^Indus culttue 
of I he nonh'^cst coast; it is ksi remukable thatt is thetr gencnl 
absence (iom these microlithic sites, where their utility in the 
rtcuirent process of junglci^leanncc must have Eicen cardinal. 

It is a constant question how titesc commuiutics, with ihctr 
miserable mictolrihs, coped with the luxuriant vegetation 
which certainty suiToundcd them, although their preference for 
sandy and iclatively open spots ttich as Langhnaj is a partial 
explanation. In other pans of the world, ndcrolithic conu 
munities have similarly sought a negative milieu. 

Nlsik is a nujund about 8oo by 400 Ject with a height of 
100orwhiclt only the uppcrmoti twenty ate nun^mide. 

Its Phase I produced lunates, tiapeaies and two-edged blades, 
and it was observed that Cio per cent of the microiiilis were 
*usab1e*; in other words, no lactory site was included and, to 
that extent, the limited exploration suggests a measure of 
specialization or ptofcssjonalizatiofi. With the miooliibs was 
ochttywashed and Draiige<o)ourcd pottery, botli whcct'’rnade 
and handmade and occasionally painted with red or blaick 
bands. A distinctive cype is that of a spouted vessel, sometimes 
painted after baking. This type, already noted at Bahai (pa+y), 
is found also at Jorwe and at HevtsI nonh'cast of Ahmad*' 
nagar, and is probably related to a spouted vessel from the 
levels marked by stone axes and microliths at Brahniagiri in 
notthem My sole. A similar afhnity may be recognized in the 
large fotind^bortomed vessels with high rims found at all ilircc 
sites. 

Tlic miciolithic phase at Nasik ended dtaractcristjcatly with 
the introduction of iron, ihougit an intervening 'weathered 
horizon', of unccnain implication, is recorded. The Iron Age 
occupation was marked by iron spearheads, arrowheads, 
knives, choppers and calttops, by four.'legged saddle querns 
and poitery^inged soakpits, and by N,B.P. and Black^and.' 
red Wares. Traces of mud.'Wallcd houses were identified, but 
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their phni arc unknown. Above rliii phase come Russet' 
coated (’Andhra*) wares and ‘sprinkim’ of red polished 
poitrry, all charaaetuiic of the tst century A.D. 

It is unneoessary here lo follow fuitlicr the exploratory ircnchitig 
which, over a wide area, has begun to make sense of the cultural 
scqucEice of central India without, as yet, tltrowing tiiuch light 
upon its social signiUcance, Tliat will follow*, be it emphaiiicd, 
when dcicrinincd lareral excavaiion over a lottg period succeeds 
these easy and quickly rewarding foriys. 

Meanwhile, with the possible exception of Ujjain, which 
may be found to have an earlier nucleus but owes its formidable 
urban chaiacter to advancing Gaitgctic interests about soo BX., 
the sites meiuioiied above, with others ofrhcii kind, have thcii 
origins in a widespread and otten rudimentaty microlithic 
culture—if the icrtn culture can be so narrowed. Sometimes, as 
31 Rangpur and Malicshwar, this primary culture or industry 
is thought to have been devoid ar first of associated pottety; 
but at more than one site two to fiiur succesttve phases of micro' 
lithic occupation have been marked by differing pottety'groupi 
and have suggested a certain mobility in locally variant commu' 
niries at a uniform economic and technological stage of develop' 
ment. In so far as gcneraliraiion is feasible, we may say that 
there was in central India, in ihc earlier hall of the rsi 
millennium BX-. a considerable villagc'populatioti which 
used irucrolidis, a little copper or low/grade bronze, and rather 
coarse painted pottery, often but not always whcel'iumcd, with 
a certain community of types that included large round' 
bottomed bowls with Haring rims and spouted, carinaicd tea/ 
pots*. This popnbtiort extended from the Vindhya Range 
600 miles southwards into northern Mysore, 

Towards the south of that area, the microlithic culture lasted 
pcriiaps until die jrd century BX. Tovratds the north, but 
occasionally as far south is Amaravaii on the KistJia nver, it 
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replaced in ihc $ih ot ^ih cenmiy b.c. by a vigorom iron' 
using culture which seems, in rhe nuin, lo have come from 
the JuDina-Canges doSh. With the arrival of iron, the mioffr- 
liths went suddenly and almtnt completely out of use. (Rang' 
pur may provide an exception, but much fiirthcr work is 
needed at this sire.) Shortly aftcrw'ards that typical Canges 
product, the siceUIiltc N.B.P. Ware, came in, preceded or 
accompanied here and there by the more k>cal ‘megaltdiic' 

Black'S nd'Tcd Ware of which more will be said in rhe ncxr 
chapter. These features, supplemented by iiatlvc iiidustiics, 
mark the real beginning of civic life in ccinral India. Houses 
were sometimes still of timber, but mud, mud'brick and baked 
brick now appear, and pottcry'lnied soakpits represent a new 
measure of urban sanitaiion. Fortihcaiiotn arc nut nornul, or 
at any rate have not been widely recognized. It would appear 
that an undisputed I^hnisrtmm was still available for most of 
the over How from the northern plains and for the newly' 
enlarged and elaborated communities of the Deccan. 

In summary terms, the contrast bcrw'cen the first urbanization 
of the northern (Cangetic) plains and tliat of the Deccan is this. 

In the north, urbanization began in the developed Bronze Age, 
during tire earlier half of the ist tnilleiiiiiuTn ii.c.; and when, 
about 500 B.C., iron and the parallel mnovations of coinage 
and a new ceramic technique appeared upon the nonhern 
scene, they were absorbed into the existing social system with' 
out any drastic change of personality. In (he Deccan, on the 
other hand, die Iron Age descended from the north as a sudden 
im(>osittoit upon a Chalcoliihic (largely microltthic) local 
tradition of altogether tower grade. There, the Iron Age began 
in rhe full sense as a revolution. 

To the situation in peninsular India, and primarily to its 
Megalithic Problem, we muse now turn. 
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ChA!>TER VIII 

South htdian Megaliths 

B y way of preface to this dwptiCr, it may be recalled 
ihar the term ’rnegnlith* is derived from ilie Greek words 
mf^ii;=laiBe and stone. It is applied primarily to $ttuc>' 

tiircs of a mdirncmarj' character built wholly or partly of large 
rough stones, but includes consparabic stntetures of a mote 
sophisticated kind in which the stones may be etudely or even, 
as at Stonehenge, elaborately dressed. A secondary condition 
if that the monumcni fu hilled a fnnerary or commcmoraiivc 
or religious function. 

Tltc Dicgaliibs of India arc cxtcrtsivc and peculiar. They arc 
in fact the jungle of a problem, and a little pieliminary clears 
ing may be helpful, though the ptoccdure is not without risk. 
In the prcscni contexi it w'outd appear to be justifiable lo ^ 
aside at once the megaliths ofdiar region of north/eastern India, 
cxrending &om Assam to hastar on tltc nonhern flank of tlic 
lower Godavari, where mcgalithic ‘cultures* (if so they may be 
called) are a more or less living tradition of the aborigines. To 
exclude these living or moribund cultures, which have Iwn 
extensively studied,** may seem a wilful rejection of potentially 
useful comparative evidence; bur they do in fact differ in gcncial 
type and concept from most of tltc south Indian material, and 
Christoph von Fiittr^’Haiaicndorf's obseivafton tliar they 
belong essentially to souih/eastciTi Asia—Indonesia, Oceania, 
the Fhilippincs, Formosa—matches the evidence, whatever 
be the trutli of lus plamibte guess dial they were iniroduccd 
into noRh'Citstem India by Austroasiauc immigrants (see also 
p. 89), The Bastar Conds and the Khosis and N3gas of 
Assam alike erect single standing stones (menhirs) or aligti' 
merits of stones in iionour of the dead, who arc thereby erv 
coutaged to help their living kinsmen. In Assam, as well as 
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ill Indonesia and Oceania, a (brked wooden post of Y-^ape 
is an alttrtiaiivc to the menhir, and boiJt posts and mcnhiii are 
associated with oje-^acrificc. An idendca! cuscom occurs in 
Basiai; and the Ko^as and Raj Goods of Hyderabad erect 
small forked posts carrying the tails of sacnhcial cows on 
graves or the site of memorial (casts. In all tliesc regions it is ihe 
widespread belief that the soul or *virruc' of the dead man is 
attached to the stone or post and bendits hit survivors and the 
viliage<iops. Alter natively, the Bondos and Cadabas of Oiissa 
crecr a dolaicii (tablc^'likc cist above ground), oficn of small 
smr, as the seat of the dead; and this seat may be associated with 
a stone circle. Generatly, the setting-up of menhirs, dolmens and 
srone-citclcs links the Orissa tribes both witJi the Khasis and 
Magas of Assam and with the Conds of Bastar. The Khasis 
indeed (though not the Ni^as) approach more nearly to the 
dominam megalithic custom of peninsular Indu in that they 
collect periodically the bones of clan-memben and deposit them 
in 'a frcc-stauding d^, as big as a small house, built of enormous 
single slabs\^' So too do the Mundas of Choja Nagpur who, 
in addition to setting up memorial-stones of nonh-eastcni type, 
bury excarnated bones of mtmbccs of a family in dolmen-like 
graves consisting of a cover-slab supported by smaller stones. 

Here it may not be inelcvant that the Munda Uiiguagcs have 
been regarded as a mixture of elements from coiitincurat India 
on the one hand and further India on the other. Choti NSgpur 
is geographically well situated for such an interchange: it 
remains to discover any equivalent cultural overlap which 
might expbtn die Khasi cists. 

Tite problem, then, of imenelationship (or its absence) be¬ 
tween megalithic areas and customs is not an easy one. On the 
whole, however, in spite of occasional and partial analogies, 
the diffncnces between the mcgaliihs of ihe tribal areas and the 
aucienc tombs of the Deccan and peninsular India arc far more 
impressive than their resemblances. As von Furer-Haimendotf 
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observes, ‘I have seen the monuments of tlic Nigas anti Khasri# 
ofCa<lahas, Bondosaad Conds, and I have seen many of the 
prehisiortc dolmcni and cromlechs of Hyderabad, but was^ 
never struck by any close tesemhUnce* This alone would, ol 
course, not prove the absence of a genetic connection- More 
imponani arc the differences in function and meaning of the 
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nionumcntt. The tncgiUthi of ihe wtbal folkt of today are, 
with compaiativeiy few exceptions, memoriaU unconnected 
with graves or burning-bounds. Those of ptchhtoric cimi:s are 
in the majority grasTs or closely associated with graves.'** He 
adds that the distinctive ’port-hole' opening which will be 
found to characterize many of the mcgalithic cists of soodtetn 
India ’does not occur among any of the tribes of middle India 
W'ho bury their dead in mcgalkhic graves, such as the Mundas 
and Hos*. The time-factor is anmtier consiiictation to which 
much fuither aiieiition is needed. The south [ndian megaliths 
$cem to have come to an end in the ist ccniury a.d.; those of 
middle India and the nonh-easi represent a living tradition of 
entirely unknown antiquity. If wc add to these various diver- 
sttics and difficulties die almost complete geographical ex¬ 
clusiveness of the (WO great groups, their essential separateness 
is at present a fair premise. 

The main bulk of the south Indian megaliths lies to the 
south of latitude |8, wluch runs a Utile north of Hyderabad 
(Deccan); in other words, it begins south of die Godavari 
system, and is chaiactcTistic of peninsular India. Much of that % jr 

region is marked by outcrops of granite or gneiss, of which a 
large proportion of the megaliths are coiisituctcd; fires lit upon 
the surface of (he rock buckle it along lines of cleavage, and 
iron wedges do the rest—a practice in vogue today ai in 
ancient limes. Along the fringes of the granite arc derivative 
deposits of laterite (p. 47), which curs like cheese when fiesh 
bm hardens on exposure. It is in the nature of things that the 
graiiirc monuments are eough-hewm, if hewn at all, and that 
the laterite inatmmrnis are relatively trim and shapely. 

In 1944 a systematic survey of the south Indian megalitlis 
was begun under die leadership of V. D. Krishiiaswami and, 
although not yet complete, has, with subsequent cxcavaiioii, 
produced a reasonably comprehensive catalogue ol types-** 

They arc as follows. 
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1. Dd/mMOftJ ditit a plira^ here limited id ds» built of 
tough granite blocks, now above ground, witlun a ciiclie of 
tiiTular blocks which enclose an area from lo to 140 text in dia^ 
meter. The uprighu, four or mote in number, are (or were) 
crowned by a massive single or double capstone, which may be 
eitfier coveted by a lew' calm, or Hush with a low cairrii or 
emctgeni front rite traces of a denuded cairn. The easrem up^ 
right is occasionally pierced with a 'port-'liolc’, and die eastern 
end may be approached by a short blocked passage. In the 
Chinglcput (Madras) region, where these cists arc best known, 
rhq' are liable to include one or more teiraeotta legged sarcrv 
phagi (sometimes as many as fve) with pots and iron objects. A 
sarcophagus 2 j {<xi long in the JVbdras Museum from Sanka.^ 
varam Jn Cuddapalt district schemasicaliy resembles a ram', it 
contained an iron spearhead, the fragment of an iron knife, and 
huddled fragments of human bones, and was surrounded by 
pots of chaiaaeristic 'megalith^ type. Another sarcophagus, 
&om L^allavaraim in Chinglepue district, lesembks an elephant; 
but such ihcriomorpbs are cxceptionah 
It may here be observed that two of the rock-^iit caves in 
Kerala (sec below) produced small legged sarcophagi, each 
about tu'o feet long; and that round'cndcd cylitidrical sar^' 
eophagj, without megaliths, have been found at Mask! in 
Raichur district, Hyderabad, But they are by no means a uni^ 
vcrsal feature of the south Indian megaliths and do not occur, 
for instance, in rhe PudoItkDi(ai dsts or at Btahmagiri, 

It may be added that in the gneissic uplands of the Kerala 
region, south'wcsicrn India, a single stone circle may enclose 
more than one dolmen; in one iiutance, as many as (linciccn,'* 
/. SkibtJ mYr of granite or lateriie, also within a stone circle, 
arc oblong and about six fret in length and height. The easrem 
upright is normally pierced with a ‘pott^hole* W'hich may be 
dehor circular with a diameter of four to twenty tnehes, or 
trapeioidal, or semicircular and cut into rhe upper edge of the 
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slab iramcdkiely below the capstone; the hole was evidently 
designed for the iniettioii of bones and offcrtngSi Excavated 
examples at Btahmagin. northern Mysore, showed that ihetc 
the cists were sunk to half their height below the surface and 
were surrounded at the old ground-'level by dry-stone walling. 

Their port^holcs were closed by an additional external slab and 
were approached from the outside by a lined passage which 
had been blocked when ilic lomb was sealed. In the ctns were 
pots and iron objects with the bagmenrary skeletons of a 
number of individuals. Comparable cists at Suttukeni, near 
Pondicherry, had a simplci surround and minute, non' 
functional pori'hoies; typologically they may be thought to 
be later than the Biahmagtri scries. In Pudukko^j, south of 
Madras, lateritc cists with port-holes are approached through a 
slabbed ante-chamber as large as the main ciii, and are some- 
limes called 'transepted cisu. Geivcralty, it may be affirmed 
that a cit: was Knally covered up to or even above the capstone 
by a banow or cairn, circular on plan and generally outlined 
by stone blocks or slabs. According to local custom or the 
nature of die subsoil^ the cist may be built on the ttattiral sur- 
lace, or pam'aJly or completely sunk below the natural surlace. 

Thus in the Hyderabad region they arc often deeply buried; 
the Brailmagiri cists were half-buried; whilst in a large mega- 
liih cemetery in the jungle near Savatidurg, twenty-two miles 
west-south-west of Bangalore, ihnc arc free-standntg port- 
holed 'dolmens* inicrnuiigled with identtcaJ port-hofed dsts 
at all stages of submetdort below the natural surface down to 
capstone level. 

Sliallauf^pit kurialf^ w'iihout a cist, are sometimes found 
within stout circles, W'hich may then be less dian twelve feet 
in diameter. Tlie pit may couiain one or more pots or a lena- 
cotta legged sarcoph^us. A variant type, best ilJtistralcd by an 
txcavared example at Poirkalam In Cochin,** may be rcstiictcd 
to die very individual megaliihic complex below the ghars of 
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Kcrab In ^outhi'wciit rndb. Her? the pit, in the cetitrc of J 
sixtccivfoot circle nl' roughly dressed llteriic blocks, itsdt* 
covned by 3 gtaiiitc slab. The pit was 4^ feci deep and coiw 
tained a large urn cncloiing many iittallrr ones, three iron 
objecu, and a. few amhed bones. At Kunnatiitr, in the 
Clungicput district, a simtlarly seated pit within a circle con/ 
tained 3 temcotti sarcophagus, Black/aiid/rcd poaery, rwo 
iron bracdeis, and scraps of bone,*’ 

4. Drtp/pjf tiitiah, w'ithin a stone circle but without a cist, 
and as much as eight feer ni depth, were hnitid at Brahmagirt, 

Pine JO where there may have been Something like a doaeit of them 

anrongst three hundred megaJirhic cists. On the Umir of each 
of the pits, amongst many pots with iron implements and a few 
human bones, were four Hat slabs, placed as ihougli to support 
a table or biet. I have suggested that these deep pii/citeles may 
have been macCMtiug pits where the dead were bid out for the 
process of cxcamation w'bich certainly preceded burial in the 
neighbouring cists; but T do net press tile hypothesis. Com/ 
parable pit/circlcs, but without the four Hoot/slabs, have been 
round at Maski in the Deccan.** 

5. tlnrtrf/lcr/jipuff or kaHiom (rapi^kai or JtHdfli/llffl/) arc aher/ 
native names given to a type of monument which is peculiar 
to Kerala and in pantculaf to Cocliiit. It consists of a circular 

Pbre 40 laietiie capstone in the form of a low and solid dome testing on 
four inwardly leaning and tapering stones about four feet higli, 
standmg so that tlicit basc/lines constitute a square with a 
diagonal approaching the diameter of the capstone. These 
monuments have not been explored methodically but are 
known to covet pit/burials. Theii simitarity to umbrellas, 
which arc both honorific and, in the monsoori/ridden climate 
of tJic Kerala coasrtand, panicularly utile, may not be acet/ 
dental. 

(f. HMd/•statle^ arc domc/^haped latcrite blocks, similar to 

Plate 4( the cap of the umbrella/stones bur resting on the surbcc of ibe 
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ground. Tlicjf too belong to Cochtn And mjiy^ be su^po^d to 
cover pit^bunAls like that under the unirimmed gtanite 
described under j above. 

jr. Mubplr also in Cochin, are fotermediate 

^ween 5 and 6 in that they consist of from h‘ve to twelve 
iiiwardJy^leanfng uprighK of dressed btaite, some three feet in 
height. Wliedier a capstone in fact completed the monument 
is not known. The structure ptcsumably enclosed a buriab 

r«- 

S. Alffibiri Of sfandiag^siotici occur in the Deccan and 
Kerala but arc otherwise not common in smith India. At 
Anapara, rear Trichur in Cochin, a grantee monolidi twelve 
feet high is thciiighc locally to mark a bairicfield, and another 
at Kuttur is dreaded by the local people as the haunt of ghosts; 
but the name given to mctihits in the Tamil Shangam 

literature (poetic anthologies) of the early centuries A.O, iiv 
dicaics a comnimiorative function, which in a general sense 
recalls that of some of the standing.^ones of northeastern 
India (p, ijo). At Maski, in the Raiebur district of the Deccan 
a iiuinbcr of roughly aligned menhu's’ occur in close vtciruiy 
to buiiahcirclcs,*“ but excavation showed no burials aciUitlly 
beside them. On the other hand, at Devikiilam in Travaiicorc 
J burialxurn containing four pots and an iron axe was found 
beneath a menhir, and si milar dsscoveiics are affirmed clsc^ 
where in that region. A single alignment of mciihits ranging 
up to t2^ feet high at Komalaparaihela in Kcrab is the only 
monumeiu of the kind known to me south of die Hyderabad 
area; but in that area, particiilaily in the diitricts ofRaichui, 

Gulbarga and Malibubuagai, apart from die possible example 
at Maskf, Is a large number of semed groups of granite or, Plate 4a 

rairly, sandstone menhirs from three 10 twenty'five feet in 
height and arranged either in parallel lines or ai a cjuincunx,*' 

T^c overfall orimearton it roughly to the cardinal poincs. More 
than half of these alignments adjoin buriahcirclcs, at at Mttkt, 
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and the indications uc that tjiey and the circlet arc conteni' 
poraiy; bui their hinaion it unkno^vn and gucttwoik scarce)^ 
profitable. The^ ate not stmiLar in b.^'out to the alignments 
of ntjrth<astcrn India, atid are not obviously dcriv^ ftom 
there. 

To these caregorks, of ^’Jttch i and 2 arc the most wide<' 
PUrc44 spread, should be added an extensive series of hurhl'^titPtS** 

which have been cut into the bicrite of Kerala, since their 
contents, so far as known, are similar to those of the megaliths. 
The laicnfe lies on tlte foot-hills between the alluvial coast and 
the granite ghats. The cavo have been made lusi by scooping 
out a stjuare stepped pit in the rock, approached by rock-cut 
steps; then by cutung one or mote doorways in one or more 
sides of the pit, each doorway about t^ feet high and just large 
cntjiigh to admit the workman; and finally by opening up 
beyond the doorways a domc-shapwi (rarely flat-roofed) cave 
or caves, normally circular but sometimes reaangular on plan 
and sometimes with a central rock-cut pillar of rectangular 
section riling to the roof. Often there are rock-cut benches along 
the sides, and occasionally there is a central opening in the 
dome of tile cave. 

Much nonsense has been written about thene cavcJi but the 
suggestion that, as tombs, they may represent rhe huts, or even 
the umbrellas, of the living is not necessarily extravagam. 
Wliat their rebtionship may be to the cists with circular or 
rectangular port-hole is less certain. It has mote than once been 
postulated in £tiropc that mrgalKhic re mbs are in some measure 
simulated caves; and the question may be asked whether the 
Krrab caves w'iih their small but obviously functionjl en¬ 
trances are parental to the port-holed dsts of south India, 
After all, cave-culling was a widespread Indian accotnplish- 
meni, whether amongst the Buddhists, tlic Jaitias, or the 
Hindus. Ncvcnhclcss, it would seem more likely that the 
revetse lelartotiship was the case. The Buddhists, Jainaa and 
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Hindus imiured rKc/sionding structurct in cutting their cave^ 
temples and monastertes, and it would appear more likelf than 
not that tile Kerala cavw, wjtli their limited distribution, 
followed a parallel counc, and were in laa quarried adaptatioiu 
of the freestanding ctsts in the viable laicrite of the Kerala 

FowJjiids. 

So rnuch for the struciorji typci of mcgatiduc or monui' 

mcotj in louth India. A passing rtitriipori miy Ikjc be made 
of the few megaliths recorded, mote or less itiadequaiel^, from 
the north and noit}>'’wm. 

In the rtcighbourhood of Karachi more than one observer 
4 century or so ago recorded the existence of large itotic cists 
stmilar to dtose of south India save for the absence of the port" 
hole.** In panicular, they were noted on the hills near Waghtv 
dtir, twenty miles east of Karichi, and on the road to Shils 
Billawal in Baluchistan, FollDwing these hints, I have indeed 
found the remains of a tough sandstone cist 5^ feet long, with 
the major axes cast^souih^cast, in the sand 3| miles north-east 
of the village of Murad Memon, about twenty ntiles cast-^totth" 
cast of Karachi; it is said to have Ixcn dctnolishcd since tpjo. 

The name Kaffir s grave' applied to is by the villagers s^ty 
tndJeates a pr&medtcval antiquity. Othet 'Kaffir’s graves’ of 
smaller size, 3-3 j feet in length, can also be seen in the sand 
about half a mile nonh-'west of the nlticiemih milestone on the 
KaiachuKom highroad. One of them appears to be sut- 
tounded by a stone circle twenty-seven feet in diameser,*-* By 
virtue of their position on the map, these cists would repay 
investigaiion. 

The apparent (though not proved) absence of the distinctive 
pott-hole from the Karachi series seems to extend to (he lew 
other cists which Jiave been recorded, tlvotigh not recently seen, 
tn the north. These include cias, with cairns and stone circles, 
noted Jong ago 'iti die Iiilly districts of Delhi, Miraapur, and 
Orissa; and another ’six f«t square and about Jour feet in 
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bright' 1C Deosa, i village tJiiityvtwo imles cast of Jaipur in 
Rajasthan; and yet otlaers eighteen miles souih-cast of Almora 
in U,P., and in the lemoict depths of die HitnlLyan tnassif 
in die Lch valley of Ladahh, near the western border of Tibet. 
TJie faa remains, however, that, whatever future tescarch may 
levea! in the north, it catmen upset die huge preponderance of 
megaliduc cists in die south, patticulaily of die significarit port' 
holed type. 

Two other megalithic monuments in the nonh may be 
noted: an irregular group of standing'stoncs in the vzemity of 
Snitagar, Kashmir,*" and a circle of ttandlng'SEones about 
ten feet high near ilte village of Asota, seventeen miles east' 
nonh'easr of Mardan in the former Nonh'west Fioniicr 
Province.** 

Wc return to south India. Tlicre it has been shown that 
mtgaliths, patticularly pon^holcd cists, arc widespread, hut 
that other types are locally ptcscnc and dierc are clear local 
variations. For example, tn northern Mysore the cists arc care> 
fully w*allcd and have sizeable and functional pon'holes, 
w'heicas in the Pondicheny region they are loughly enclosed 
and their port/holes arc small and presumably vcsiigial,*^ Along 
the ghats and the isolated coastal strip of Kerala these arc, as 
we have seen, sevrtal individual types, though their contents 
seem to indicate approximaie contcpiporatieky both with one 
anodict and with the south Indian megaliths generally. And 
not only that; the megalithic problem cannot be considered 
as a whole without some rcfctcncc to the nori'megalithic urn' 
burials or um'h'elds which have been recorded chiefly from 
the eastern plains south of the Ktstna river; notable sites being 
Adichchanalllir in the TitunelvcZi (TinncvcIlyJ district of the 
extreme south, the environs of Pondicherry, the Madras region,** 
Amaravati near the mouth of the Krishna, and Maski in 
Raichur district on the £>eccan plateau. In all this hetetty 
geneous assemblage of funerary customs there are ugtiificant 
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raminon faciots which must now be ddined Thej art three 
in number. 

f=ita, where adequately recorded, the burials are those of 
bones collected after cxcai nation or Rcsh^'rcmoval clscwhctc. 

1 know of no clear instance of the huriaJ of an aiticuJated 
skeleton in an Indian megalhh or um/fidd.** Furehninore, 
alrhattgh die bones of several individuals (up to six or more, 
as Kpfcsemcd by skulls) might he included, they were normally 
bundled together as a stogie parcel; very rarely is there a sug^ 
gestion that the lame tomb may Jiave heert used more than oncCi 

Secondly, the tools and weapons normally included iu all pbif 41 
these cat^orjes of burial are of iron, rangirig Jrom axes, knives, 
bilbhooks, hw$, wedges and horses’ bits to alb metal spears more 
than SIX feet in length. Bronze is used for bangles, rings and 
other norj.'uulc objects, and also for bow-ls; gold beads occur 
occasionally; but a liberal and developed iroti industry is the 
outu^riciing fcaiuTc. 

Thirdly, there is the pottery. The distinctive ware of the 
megahihs, and only less so of tire urn^-ficIdA, »the Biack^and' 
red to which passing references liave already b«n made. This Mju: 4* 
is typically die product of inverted firing, so that the top and 
inside of the pot. in direct contact with the fire, turn black 
whilst the lower part (upper in the firing) is a teiracotta red or, 
r«cly, as at Balial and Tekwida (p. 145), grey. Somainies 
the whole pot is black. The ware is slippf^d and poltshed, 
usually fairly thin, and is wbcct'tumcd. It is said in some 
instances to liave been sab-glazed, with a resultant shining and 
crackled surface. Resemblance of the blackened pots or sherds 
to (he Northern Black Polished Ware is only supeificia]; the 
nicgalithic ware liai been fired at a lower temperature and 
altogether lacks the metallic fiardntss and lusne of the N.B.P, 
fabric. Shapes are for the most part simple and utilitarian; 
bowls and dishes, globular vesrels, and occasionally rail lids. 

Most of the vessels are round'bottomed, and cylindrical or 
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concave^dcd pot-^ntls arc nix uncotninon. A jar with three 
or four feet is. chaiactcnstic of ccnaiti areai, notably northern 
Mysore and Kerala. Decoration, wlicn preseiii, ts tudimentaiy 
and comists of horiaontal grooves, inched herring-bone or 
leaf impressions, or, rarely and usually early, simple painted 
linear patterns, usually in white; hut graihri, saatched after 
firing and of unknown meaning, ire common. Within a 
gerieral similarity of type and fabric, local preferences or phases 
arc discernible. 

Before these various factors are further considered, some¬ 
thing must be said of the date of the mcgalithic series. This can 
now be stated in general icrms, but wltlitn tliem no detailed 
clironology is yet available. The low’cr limir at least is fairly 
cleat. At Brahmagiri, where a lown-sitc alongside the mega' 
liihs w'as explored with this problem in view, it was found ihar 
the mcgalithic culture overlapped a difTercni and more etabor- 
ate successor which was dated by the occurrence of Roulened 
Ware (p. jt) to the ts< century a.d. This evidence w'as con¬ 
firmed forty-five miles away at ChandravaUi where the suc¬ 
cessor-culture was marked, not only by Roulened Ware, but 
also by impotted silver coins of the Kcmati Prindpare, daring 
from the first three or four decades of the ist cenfury a.!>, 
Again, joo miles to the south-east, at Arikamedu near Pondi- 
cheity, a brick-built commercial town which yielded imported 
Arrcutie and other wares of the first half of the i« ccniury A.t>. 
succeeded, apparendy witlroui a time-gap, a village character¬ 
ized by the 'mcgalithic' Blaclc-and-rcd Ware,""* As long agO' 
as 1817 a Roman silver coin of Augustus (23 b.c.“A.ii. 14) 
is recorded to have been found in a mcgaliduc cist in the 
Coimbatore district; it may of course have been intrusive. A 
poit-holed cist at Tiruvitvamala in Cochin contained russet- 
coated pottery with white or yellow curvilinear patterns, alltcd 
to a similar ware witli rectilinear patterns dated 10 the ist 
century A.D, at Brahmagiri and ChandravaUi,*** The evidence 
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as a whole, d^ough nw abundani, Is consistent, and some of it 
ts well/doctimenied. The megaliihic complex ended in the fim 
hairof the 1st century a.O. 

^ The earlier dm^bracket is less firmly defined. On the town/ 
sue at Btalimagiri the 'mcgalithtc' strata woe three to fiiur feet 
tn ventcal depth. What this accumulaijon icprcsents in time 
JS very cotijcctiiral. but two to three centuries might not appear 
unrcaMiiablc I have in fact sugsested zoo B.C. as a schemade 
dme for the beginning of the 'mcgalithic' occupation thcic. 

The guess may err on the short side, but a date nor earlier than 
die 3rd century s.c. would be consistent with the tecordtd 
finding of a bronze coin of Eran, ascribed to die 3rd or zad 

centu^ B.C,, in a port/hoJed cisr at Sulur, again in die Catmba' 
lore distria. 

In review, there is at present no reidence for ascribing any 
south Indian megalith to a date earlier than the 3rd ccniur)' 

B,c„ and die 3rd century a.c.- ist century a,!>. is here accemd 
as a provisional tjmc/brackct. 

It nuy be added that only at flrahmagiri, ar Sanganakaltu 
(P* 85). a( Kunnattur in CbiftElcput,** and at Maski Ims a 
m^hthic^ sctilemcni been excavated, and very few such 
senlcmcms iuyc been idcmilicd. Only at Hrahmagiri was the 
evidence definitive in a chronological sense. The town lay along 
die lower slopes of the liiil in the vicinity of a tank, and the 
cists, of which there must have been many hundreds (about 
300 suiytyc) ^ spread about die adjacent plain, amidst what 
are, and doubtless were, the fields of the inhabiianis. In the 
Madras (Chinglcput) region, tlic relative position ofihe living 
and the dead is appaiendy reversed; there, the megaliths arc 
commonly on the slopes of the hills or amidst rocky outcrops, 
with the implication diar the living dwelt amongst their fields 
on the adjacent pJoiti, Here, too, ancient tanks are found in 
t e neighbourhood, and it is a fair assumption dial the 
mcgali I h/b udders ptactised tank/imgatioti. 
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It remains fo ask. Where did they or ilietf culture come 
pj4in ]y,4i Irom! Tlicir iron^tidustry at Jeait is no insoluble problem. Its 
impressive quamity and quality owe much to the accident of 
picservatioii in protective The scrappy remains of iron' 

work from the ‘megalith ic* levels of the Brahmagiri town would 
never, unsupported, have suggested the extent of the industry. 
Pfr tattfrUf had mcgalithic tombs been built beside the Cangciic 
dtics of the Iron Age, (here can be no doubt that their display 
would have been corrcspondmgLy striking. There i$ in faa 
no more diflicttliy in deriving the early ironwork of south India 
in the 4fh and 3rd ceumties b.c. from Cangetic sources in the 
jtli and 4tli centurtes—and ultimately from Persian sources 
at tire end of the 0th century (p. i4)“than in deriving the 
ironwork and N.BJ’. Ware of the towns of the upper Deccan 
from the same norihcni region, The distinctive ceramic fashion 
of the iip&, as Is not unnatural, was gradually left behind in the 
Deccan, but the use of the splendid and abundant new metal 
quickly penetrated southwards into the Peiiinsula. At the mk 
of complicaiing the matter with a gratuitous hisiorical inrtu' 
sion, 1 here add tl>c suggestion that the somhwatd extension 
of the Mautyan Empire into the Peninsula at the beginning 
of the jfd century u.c,, probably in the time of Ashoka's 
fuller, Biiidusara,'** provides an appttsiie comext. The sharp 
and sudden dilTcrencc at Brail magiri between the magniHccntly 
equipped megaltth'builders and their relatively pcimiLivc 
stonc'using predecessors is exactly comonant with a tremendous 
historical event of the kind.^®* On this view, the three copies 
of Ashoka's Minor Hoek'cdict at Brahmagtri were appnv 
priarely addressed to die southern (Host cfiloiusts of his fate's 
empire, and not, as I had previousty conjectured, to their 
bucolic precursors. 

All this may be claimed to make good sense, but what of 
the ‘mcgaliihie* fijack'aiid'ted WaieJ How docs that lit into 
the picture! Not too badly. In Tecenr years the Black'iiid'rcd 
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Ware t»aj hem ctctping weadiiy northwards on tlic map, and 
there is more than a suspicion that some of the northerly 
examples are alio amongit the earliest; to other words, that die 
pottery. like the iron, may have been derived by the south from 
the north. Indeed a few scraps of the Black^anthted have 
occurred with [odiit or sub-lndui valley wares at Lothal and 
elsewhere in K 5 thiaw 3 d,'« The peripheral Indus site of 
Loibal may well be late in its series but must be placed tome- 
where in the and millennium B,c. Are its BUck-and-red 
sherds truly significant in this conrextf Tlic basic icchruque of 
Black-and-rtd Ware is widespread in space and time; for 
example. It occurs in ancient hgyp^ modern Africa. Is rhe 
Black-and-fcd pottery of India necessarily a unitary prablem? 

The door must be kept open to doubt; the more so since at 
Kangpur, only a short distance Irom Lothal, more substatitial 
Vestiges of 5 lack-and-ied Ware were separated horn the sub- 
Indus culture of the site by a distinctive infervctiing phase 
(p. rji). But evidence of continuity in rhe BLatk-and-red 
wares of India is in (act accumulating w ithin the general Itmhs 
of the rsr millennium b.c„ and the problem should solve itself 
beyond doubt in the near fuiure. 

The most northerly occurrences of the fabric are in the foulc 
south-eastern parts of Rajasthan, on the eaitcrn Bank of the 
Arlvalli Range. There, in ibe districts of Udaipur, Chitor- 
garh and Maiidasor, bowls with everted rims, black mtcrnally 
and largely red externally, and occasionally painted with 
simple rretilinear or circular patterns tn white, are found some¬ 
times with ami sometimes wiihoui microlitbs, rarely with a 
scrap of copper. At Ahir, close to Udaipur railway-station, an 
ancient site of some recorded importance showed over thirty fets 
of occupational deposit in which two main cultures, separated 
by a break, have been recognised. The later is of the historical 
period, but the earlier, nearly twenty feet thick, sJtowed three 
iub-phascs. all charactenaed by BUck-and-red sherds. From 
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the [ownc sutvphjse the watc is dcsciibed as taihcr coarse, and 
polished only on the exterior; in the middle sub^-pltasc the 
fabdc is finer and the pots arc polished both itulde and out' 
side; in the final sub'phasc« decay has set in and new^ wares 
b^in to dominate the field# In the upper levels of this culture 
were pottery'tij'^cd suakpitsof the kind which began to charac' 
tertze the cities of northern and central Jiidia in the latter half of 
the isi milJetimum u.c. Only two micioliths were noted.”* 
The inittiJ date of this Rajasthan saies is uiidctermincd, and 
the pottery bears only a gcoeiic resemblance to that of the mega' 
htlis. ft continues, however, towards (he loutli'Casc, to the 
Malwa and the Narbada valley, where both its date 

and its afiinity with the megalithic ware become less dubroiu. 
At Nagda on the Chambal, nortlvwcst ofUjjain, the Black' 
and'tcd belongs to the Iron Age and is presumably therefore 
after joo JJ.C. At Ujjain uscif the evidence is similar; the 
Black'and'Ttd Ware is associated with iron but precedes the 
arrival of N.B.P. Ware which, on this tolerably remote slie, 
may have arrived relatively late. At Maheshwar on the Nar^ 
badi, the Black'and'rcd Ware t$ found mainly with N.B.P. 
Ware, but a Iitde appears in the preceding Chalcolithtc culture 
(p, 140). Farihtt south, at Bahai the sequence is identical; the 
first sherds of Black'and'icd arc in the top of the Chalcolithic, 
and the ware cDiitmucs alongside N.B.P. pottery and iron. 
Ai Nasik on the upper Godavari on the other hand, the Black' 
and'red is uncompromisingly equated with the N.Ii.R. Ware. 

The trend of the evidence is clear: in the Rajasthln'Milwa 
region and along the great central rivets, Bladc'and'ted pottery 
is liable to occur about or just bcftire tire middle of the t it 
millennium Ji.C., and may anticipate the arrival of iron and 
N.B.B, Wart. The probability of an earlier date in Kaihilwid 
depends upon a further cxaminatioti of Lothal or some equivu' 
lent latC'Harappan site. The ware docs not occur in the Jumna/ 
Canges doahi it would appear rather to be at home between the 
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AxavaJli and the Vtndhya Ranges and lo have survived dieic 
and fanher south as a folk^craft after the foreign and technic 
calljf better N.B.P* V/xtt had arrived upon the scene. Widi 
local modifications in form, decoration and skill, it subset 
quciitly penctraicd souihwards wiili an improving technique, 
and was uliitnarcly pafeaed by the mcgaltth/buildrrs and uriv 
field-'USen of ^ninsular India. The time-table, as at present 
known, fits this suggested dilfusion of the Black-and-tcd Ware 
as it tits chat of the ntegalitliic^ irotii'indtistTy, The two cultural 
streams, one from the nonhern plains, the other from the 
Milwa Plateau, unite in the Deccan, 

To sum lip so far; it is here postulated that about 500 fl.c. 
certain culiura] elements, with iron as thdr major component, 
were mfibating soudm-ards into a variety of Chalcolithic 
communities, when 1 licit progress was suddenly stimulated 
and given a new political coherence by the southerly exieiisloii 
of the Maury an empire from its homeland in the nonhern 
plains, Between the invading complex and the crude Chaleo- 
litluc cuJtutes upon wliich it impinged thete was no organic 
transition, save where the advancing iron outpaced its own 
N.B.P. Ware and absorbed the makers of the Black-aud-red 
Ware farther south. For rlic most part, the inv,idcr passed over 
die invaded like the tide over die sand, fi was a case of cultural 
conquest, nothing less. 

If this historical reading of the aicliaeologieal evidence be 
provisionally accepted—^aiid it fits the factois of time and space 
as they ate known at pcsent—there remains one iinexpldned 
factor, and that a formidable one. Whence came the urge and 
the art of building the mcgalithic structures thejiiselvesf To 
dial question there is no present aiuw'cr. The genera!, indeed 
the specific, resemblance between the south Indian port-haled 
cists and oilieis In the Caucasus, Transcaucasia, the Jordan 
valley, North Africa, die Spanish Peninsula, France, Central 
Gcnriany, and the British Isles has long txeii recognized. 
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Most of those afulogucs ovoi: i ihoutind ycm CAiltct thdti 
(he Indian settes, bin tlic nructural likencsi isoften astordshingly 
close. Is there a causative link through all this dJlftisc g«v 
graphy? Or did the south Indians evolve their tombs from 
theii own inner contcinusness, without foreign aid? Ccrraitily 
Same of the Kerala types ate unique and tluTerore local. But 
in regard to the asts we do not know. One thing, ai least h 
ccitain; in the srd century b.C. rlinc was no monioort^bocrtc 
tea'irjRic, no ihoit cut, direct to peninsular India; that was a 
discovery of the tst century Any link with the West 

niuji have been closely coastwise or overland, and has pro* 
sumabty left inrermediatc traces, If the ]itilc‘'knowrt cists of 
the Karachi region turn our, on excavation, to be of the series, 
a Solution is perhaps on the way, That, however, remains to be 
seen. 

It would, of course, produce a tidy geographical solution of 
the problem if we could with any confidence derive the southern 
megaliths, or at any rate the idea embodied in them, from die 
megaliths of Orissa, Choti Nagpur and north-eastern India. 
With C. von Fiiiicr''Haimcndorf. however, 1 sec no ready help 
in that direction.* • In spite of rare and incomplete resemblancci, 

I prefer to return to the iniiial picmisc of this chapter and to 
accept the dJ (Terences manifest in the norrh^iastcrn series as 
too numerous and extensive to justify afTiliarion. The struc-^ 
rural problem—and that alone—of the south Indian megalith 
culture sctms to me at the present time insoluble save hy 
extravagant guesswork. 

In this outline of the megalithic problem I have said nothing 
about its linguistic aspects. I am not a linguist, nor, in any ease, 
is the eiHdencc adequate to support anything mote than spec* 
ulation. Von Ftircr^I-Iatmcndorf has boldly recognized the 
megalith-builders as primaty speakers of Dtavidtaii Ian-' 
guages;’*’' and it is certain that, within measurable range o! 
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(he cmlicjt Dnvidmi records, iheic » no rivd and commen'’ 
suratt culniid phcnomeiiori. It nuy indeed be averred cate^ 
gorically that the mcgaltdv'buildcrs were aljo Dravidian 
tfwatm. But tliis aflirniaiioii does not cany ui &r in a search 
for the 'origins* of the Dravidian tongue, unless in one rspea. 

The map of the Dravidian languages, with their noith'vmtern 
oudicr (Brahui)j bears an alluring likeness to that of the mcga^ 

Ittliie cists with their Ilttlc'known but sufficicmly dedtute norths 
western groups. Did both in &ct come in from the north'westt 
There is at prcscni no new* answer lo this question. 
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T his book e$ not a eeistorv, bui in its Ij^c chapter the 
impersonal difjetta of prcliistory may Hiungty be uscmbltd 
for a moment in the likeness of a man, Ashoka came to the 
throne about 2(11 H.C- and died about 2^2. Spiritmlly and 
nuinially his reign maiks die first eohcitni expreisioii of the 
Indian mind, and, for centuries after the political fabdc of his 
empire Had crumbled, lus work was impUat in the thought and 
art of the subcoiiiinem. It is not dead today. 

It is just possible that Ashoka had Selcuktd blood in his 
veitu; at least his reputed viccyfoyaliy of Taxili in the l^onjab 
during the rcigri of his faihct would have imroduced litra to the 
living memory of Alexander the Great, and, as kingt lie hint'- 
seirtelU us of his proselytizing relations with the Western powers. 
But, rhough on one notable occasion he used Creek and 
Aramaic as his vehicle, it is as att Indian that he speaks to us 
ihrou^ the graven rocks and pillars that bore his message to 
his people, from Alghanistait and the North-west Frontier to 
Mysore: hit message of Moderation and Gentleness and 
Tolerance and Piety; his exhortation to forgo stlliticsi and 
superstition and to regard the sacrcdncis of life. And then, *Let 
small and great exen tbcmselves', lie proclaims sharply from the 
granite slopes of that Biahmagiri whicli, with hi uicicnt town.' 
site and its mcgahihs, has recurred more than once in this •ut-'^ 
vey. The altonatjoir of a meekness which somciinics paitakts of 
tentimcntaliry with a rceuiscnt and redeeming loiigbness is a 
dual character that has reappeared down to modem titnes 
amongst the greater Indian leaders. 

Here we arc not concerned with the detaUi, true or sup-' 
posititious, of Ashoka's llfc and administration. The wiitinp 
of Vincent Smith and F.W. Thomas arc accessible'** and, in 
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spiic of needed modificatjorts and addiiioni,^*** wear well w'ith 
lime. Ii will suffice to recall that AsHoka*$ grandfaihcr, Cband^ 
ragtipta» who in ja6 b.C, had met Alexander the Great m the 
Punjab, usurped the throne of Magadha beside the Gauges in 
Bihlr within the next two or thiee years, and so established the 
Maurya dynasty at the licad of the most powerful and wealthy 
ttingdum in norflicrn India. About the same time he attacked 
and destroyed the garrisont Idt by Alexander in the Indus 
basin; and tlic attempt by Seleukos^ one of die four heirs to 
Alexander's empire, co recover the lost ground in the latter 
years of the century ended in victory for Chandragupta and a 
parched^up peace. The peace^terms may possibly have included 
a maniage between the victor and a daughter of Seleukos. 

The Alauryan kingdom, Iroin its Caiigetic homeland, now 
reached out to the Hindu Kush in the west and to Bengal in 
the cast. Its southerly limit at the death of Chandragupta in 
j 98 a.c. is less carain; but liis successor Bindusara. surtiamcd 
Amieragh^ or 'slayer of enemies', extended it into the Peiiiii> 
sula, and when Ashoka came to the ilirone ihe sourhem end 
of his empire lay across northern Mysore. Mar was this vast 
amalgam a merely nofmrt.il holding. U was integrated by a 
highly organiaed civil service, and the king himself was tire' 
less in Its supervision, touring the land and, in his own wurds, 
‘beholding the country and the people*, in archaeologicjl 
thmking, the scene was set for a w'ide pm-asion of dominant 
cultural ideas and standards over an almost inGnuc diversity 
of local traditions. 

And that, as I sec it, » what wc find. I have already sug^ 
gested (p, 24) the likelihood that at the end of ilie iSth ccntuiy 
H.C., when Achaemcnid Persia acquired its Indian province, 
Persia supplied India, not merely with adminUrratois, but also 
^vith new materials and ideas; above all, with tlic use of uon, 
whicli now appears in India (or tlie first time, and tire idea of 
a currency, which was minted at Taxila in native guise but on 
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Pcrsiaii Siiiiidirdsp itid cjncri^cd in ihc Caiigoi basin in nr 
^honly alter ihe ^[h century s.c, marcovcf lent Indi^ 

iht Araimjc dphabet which* with Aramaic 5 peoch» had been 
the ofTicial medium of communication throughout the Achac^ 
menJii empire* In India this script was modiGcd to suit the 
local l^rlkni language and* as Kharoshtlii* was used by Ashoka 
for Jtis inscriptfons hi the nortlvwcst. Evtii as far south as 
Brahmagiri* tJic Ashokart scribe has added a word in this 
-ilitn Kbaroshthi, rJiough chew-hcic in maropolitan India the 
Brahmj script was unchallttiged. 

But the Penian contribution to India did not end with iron 
^ and currency and KlTafoshthi. These were the symbols of that 
ne\v security which advancing imperial nilc imposed along the 
highways* and of a new burgeoning of intcti^'gtDttai trade* 
h-ocal Capitals w^hich were aho caravan-cities sprang up beside 
tile main routes: probably Begram north of fCabuth certainly* 
as Tcccni work has shown* Charsada (Pushkalavaii or *Ukus 
S4p 5J City ) on the PesbSwar plain; and far-famed Taxila in the 
Punjib. These defelict and dusty sites arc memorials to the ^ax 
Prr/Tfti of ihc laitct half of the <Sch century B.G* And tw'o cen^ 
tuties later, when Alexander the Great brought his rraveb 
s^ned troops to the Indus* he came as the successor lo the Great 
King of f^mia* whose empire he had grasped. He came to 
claim the Achacmcnid province of India; albeit thai his 
cunmiiy ever marched ahead of him* and his horizon was a 
mirage. But in die long view whar mattered to India was less 
the anival of Alexander than the destruction of the Persian 
power. Under the Achaememd emperors, the ans and crafts-- 
pamcularly but nut only those of arcfiiicctme—had achieved 
resplendent distinction* With the burning of Pmepolis in 
3-30 B*C-* TWO cciitnrtes of royal patronage came to an abrupt 
end. The accumulated attisiry of Persia was out of work. 

Tile succcstor^mpirc* to wJ^ich AtcxajidcT and his heir 
Selenkos poinicd tlic way* w'as that of Ghaudragupia and his 
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Miuryas. Here was the gwaicst empire that India had ever 
produced, greater even than that of the Indus valley two 
thousand years previously. Here was the patronage of a dynasty 
with, as yet, no coiilirmed attktic tradition of Jts own in any 
way comparable with its wealth and its ambition. Here was a 
new home for the accomplished arrises and crahsmen of Persia, 

And hither they came. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that this Indo^Periian phase 
marks the beginning of masonry architect lire in India. There 
had of course been stone and brick buildings far back in the 
3rd millennium, but little to which, so lar at we know, the 
proud term ‘atchitccturc* can lairly be applied. Sufase<^uent]y 
to the jrd millennium, the earliest stone structures in India to 
which an appraximaie date can be attached are the remnants 
of the grcai defences of Old Rijgir in Bihar, These defences, P)iir47 
iwtnty^five rules in length, enclose the site of the city which 
was associated in the 6th century b.c. with the Buddha and 
Malilvira during the first formative period of the UiiddhisE 
and Jaina faitlu.* The work consists of a massive wall, dry-* 
built of large unshapen stones, with square basdons at frequent 
intervals, TTicse rugged structures, too, can scarcely claim the 
name of architecture. Nor can those of the early TaxiU in the 
Punjab, visited though it was by Alexander in J26 b.c. There, 
on wiiat is now die Bhir Mound, the local king received his pt,,* j<, 

Grech visitor and showed him the sights. They were humble 
enough; the excavator of Taxila, Sir John Marshall, himself 
admits that at this time the town had *tio archiieciurc worthy 
of the name’,*'* Wiih rare excepdons, its buildings were a 
rambling conglomeration of ill^allgncd and ill ■’bull t walls of 

' Limhcil cwavj,[iAii urtiJiiii ihii huge lice luii itwivn. ii imk {Mim, NJB.P, 
at the Lwcu If vd, ind U ^noihct point a pieccduig Jit^ coiiainu^ 
medium » coane red Hfjre mixed with a few fi™ bloek iluiii'. TJure u at 
preiaii tiu tndicjtion of any very lofljt ixmpiuou ptiot lo ^oo b.c. See /.A 
'WI^S4, iOl 
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pld^cttcd rubtilc, resembling rather the slum of i povt^' 
smeken suburb <har> the central lay^jut of a capital city. 
Almost the only iirchitectutal Teaturc . if such it may be called, 
is the occasional use of untidy stone pedestals designed to cairy 
wooden roof'poits. The general culture of the city- was of the 
same inlcrior order; only at the end ol the 4^ century, at or 
shortly after the arrival of Alexander, do corisidcrabSt hoards 
p jjti. ji of sophisticated jewellery, including three superb gems of 

Achacmenian workmanship,’**' enliven the monotosiy of dte 
scene- It is likely enough that these hoards were ciiha Petriao 
loot brought to Taxila by Alexander's following, or were 
Dtherw’isc a tctjuel to the devasuiion of the Persian empire and 
the dispersal of Achaemcnian crafismatuhip. 

Indeed, m 'Aryan' India the term ’aiciutectorc can first be 
applied unreservedly to the famous sandstone columns, once 
more than thiny in number, which Asboka set up as memorials 
after his conversion to buddhism, and on some of which he 
subscqucmly carved his pious injunctions to his subjects. U 
has long been tecogiuicd that these columns, witliout precedent 
in Indian architectural forms, represent in partihus the craftsnsati-' 
ship of Persia, Actually, the name Tcrse^litaii which is 
commonly given to thetn by writers on Indian architecture is 
not altogeihct happy, since the innumerable columns of 
Pcrsepolts arc invariably fluted, whereas those of Ashoka arc 
unduted,"* as indeed was the normal Persian custom. But if 
for ‘Pemcpolitan’ we sitbsiirucc 'Persian* or, bertcr still, 
‘ Achaemcnid', ihae can be no dispute. Tlie ChunSr sandstone 
from which Ashoka's columns arc wrought is lup^bly carved 
and is finished witli a lustrous polish of a kind which to Iiidia 
is characferistic of no other age. This is a Persian accomplish' 
mem; the masonry of the palaces of Darius and Xerxes ‘goes 
to the exile me of highly polished stones, looking, when well 
preserved, like miiroTi of black marblcV'* Equally Petsian ate 
she ftimous lions which crowned the Ash ok an column at 
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Ucan badge of 2ndia. The settiitg>up of memorial or religious 
pillars (of wood) was indeed an Indian, not a Persian, habit,’** 
but the Ashokan form and craftsmanship are a completeljr 
alien tendering of this tradition. And, once established in 
India b/ the gteii Buddhist emperor, the Achacmenid column, 
with its bcU^hapcd lotus capital and with or without in 
animal impost, enrered into the fabric of Indian arcltitecturc 
and was reproduced, in modiiied forms, by architects or rock* 
carvers, Buddhist and other, for several cctittirics after Aslioka. 

The mention of rock.<arven recalls another debt of Ashoka’s 
to Persian prototypes. From the 7t1i century B.C., if not earlier, 
tombs in the likeness of pillared halls had been cut into iIk 
cliffs of Media and Persia. In India, the first of a long and 
disiingiushcd series of lOck-cut ’structuies' were carved in the 
rune of Ashoka out of the hard gneiss of the Barabar lulls, 
nineteen miles north of Gayi in southern Bihat,*’* ft is signifi' 
cant that they rqttoducc wooden buildings: a round hut with 
a thatched toof, an oblaitg hall or shdne with i vaulted 
'wooden' roof, a motiumental doorway intrtating bamboo and 
timber. In other words, the more grandiose Persian idea 
is adapted to the Indian idiom. At the same time the Persian 
tradition nf polished stonework is faithfully and laboriously 
fallowed; the hard granite surface of the imeriorj of these 
humble cells has been burnished until k resembles glass or 
metal. And incidciually the Batabof caves woe dedicated by 
Ashoka to the use of the Ajtvika asctiics, who were rivals to 
Budd[lists and Jainas alike, though with a bias ro the laner. 
The dedication is a tribute to the reality of the tolerance which 
the Buddhist emperor preached. 

Lastly, there can be no doubt that, in carving his precepts 
upon rocks, Ashoka was once more adapting a Persian prece^ 
dctii. The Bisutun or Behisiun rock'inscriptian of Darius I 
dates from r. D.C.; there is in India no precursor to the 
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rock'tdicts oit at the bidding of Adioka in and sSvet zjj fix. 
True thai, save for an octaitorul formtila, nothing could be 
more unlike the commemorative and admimstrative records of 
the proud Persian despots than the gentle exhonalions of the 
BuddJiist emperor. But yet again, as so often, we arc confronted 
with the iTiinsniuuiion of a manifestly inheri ted idea. 

fn one w'ay and another, then, the Mauryan was heir to the 
Great King. There is, however, an arcltacological timogap 
tn the process of transmission. Pcisepolis was burned in JIP 
B.C., and the earliest relevant works of Ashoka shoitly ante^ 
date the middle of the yrd century. What m the interim had 
Itappencd to the Immcless Persian craftsmen! I am indined to 
think that Megasthencs and Pauli puna, between them, come 
to the rescue. 

Megasthencs was sent by Scicukos as ambassador to the court 
of Chajidragupta at I’ataliputra, adjoining Patna on the 
Canges, about joi b.c. He compiled a valuable account of 
the Mauryan court and adimnisiration, and extracts Irom ir 
arc picseived by later classical wtiicn. The Indian towns, he 
says, ‘which are down Itcsidc the rivcri or the sea ate made of 
wood; for towns buUr of brick w'oufd never hold out’ against 
tain and flood. 'But the towns which ate built on elevated 
places out of reach, these are made of brick and clay,’ Patali^ 
puna he dcsciibes as situated at the junction of the Son and 
Canges, and as being more than p nulcs long and ij nulcs 
wide; m other words, it W'is stiefehed out along the bank of 
the Canges in a fultion similar to that of the modan Pattia. 
The city was surrounded by a wooden palisade with loop' 
holes for aichers, and outside the palisade was a wide and deep 
ditch, which served both as a defence and as a drain. Along the 
palisade were j 70 to wen and &4 gates. In the royal palace, as 
we arc told by Aeliau, following Megasthenes, there was much 
iliat was ‘calculated to otette admiration, and with which 
neither Susa, with all its costly ipiciidoux, nor Ecbataiu, with 
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all tct m^niffctticc, can vjV* In the parks tame peacaeJu arc 
kept, and pheasani? winch have been domesticated: and 
cultivated pbnrs . , , and siiady groves and pastures pianted 
with trees, and Tiee<'branches which the art of the woodman 
has deftly inrerwoven,,,. Thctc arc also tanks of great beauty 
in whicJi they keep fUh of enormous size but quite tame.’ The 
whole description ts signiflcatiily lemiiusccnT of a Persian 
patadiir. 

^ Of the splendour that was PauJiptitra little is known today 
in maicrial form, but that little is ptcciscly what we have been 
led to expect,”* As long ago it iSsrfS a summary excavation 
brought to light a columtvcapitil of a familiar Achaemcnid 
paitcm. It has the stepped impost, side^voluics and ceiriral 
palmencs of its Persian prototypes, and its design if not its 
execution is ittiibu table to an early pliase of the transplanted 
Achaemcnid craftsirranship. Two stone legs of a throne of 
Petsian type were also foiind. Subsequently, in 1912, a more 
ambitious but still very incomplete excavation seems to have 
uncovoed some pan of a large pillared hall, represented by ati 
unframed cluster of some eighty monolithic columns showing 
the Persian polish^ En front of them is a row of massive timber 
rafts,'presumably designed to carry a platform or monumental 
suitcase os'cr the unsuble subsoil. Inadequate tliough the 
evidence be, it is tolerably clear titat we have here a Persian 
(fftt'tfn or apadatu or audicncc^lioll, and that we arc confronted 
once mote w'ith a delibcraie ’Petstanization* rliat bespeaks the 
piesencc of imported ideas and impoired masicr>^masons. 

The gaicral credibility of Mcgosihencs ij supported by a 
furtiicr discovery: that of a part of the wooden foitiRcation 
which he describes. En 192^-7 digging disclosed a double line 
of upright limbers, tj feet high, 14A Ctei between the parallel 
lines, and bonded together by a ’Hoot' and a 'roof of cross/ 
timbers. The strange structure was intcirupred by a transvetse 
timber drain, but appeared to the excavator to 'extend almost 
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indefintccly’. WJiedicr n was a passage within an caRhen ram.' 
pan or wlrethcr, as is more Itkdy. it was tilled with caith and 
formed its core or remmeiti, was not asccnaincd but could be 
determined, no doubt, by trained observation. Unless the dm' 
ber breakwaters of Ujjain be included (above, p. I44)t this type 
orfomficaiion is at ptesent without analogy in India, tliough it 
fits in happily with the remarks of MegastKenes about the use 
of tinilKT on riverine sites. 

The excavation of these various constructioiis was clumsy 
and produced no astociated evidence as to date. A little recent 
digging^^' on this ditficuU and often watei'loggcd site has 
recognized five periods, ranging from diat of the Ware 

(f. 5th cciuury U.c, or later) lo the Iskinic tTih century* The 
cailicsi stratum lay on the itatutal surface and, with the N.B*P, 
sherds, yielded 'a good number* of polished sandstone pieces, 
uicl tiding one large slab showing the typical Maury an or 
Persian polish and bearing a palmctie and beaii'and^recl 
pattern of appropriate type. Somewhere under the vast site 
lies doubtless an eailiei nuclens, if we may believe that the 
foundatioD of Piplipuira as a Magadha bordcr'fbnras oc' 
cuRcd ill the time of the Buddha, about 494 a.c.*^* Mo site in 
India would better repay sustained and large-scale excavation. 

As is wholly natural, therefote, it is at the Mauryan capital, 
Pauhputra, that we may expect to discover the two missing 
generations of Achactiicnid craftsmen. By the time of Ashoka 
ihcir transference from die dead Persian empire to the living and 
expanding Indian empire had become somcthii^ more than 
an accident of history. The displacni masters had already begun 
to itain Indian pupils tii thdr Adiacmenid skiUs, and a cer¬ 
tain non-Persian clement in some of the Ashokan carvings— 
a trend toivards softness and tcduced precision, as in the bull 
Male s6 &om Ashoka’s column at Rimpiirwa in Bihar, and even in 

the lively animals round the pedestal of that most Persian 
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creation of Ashoka’s bestiary, the liom of Sirnath—anticipates 
the Indianization which was to become more apparent in the 
sti^ccding Shuiiga period. Indeed, the whole episode of which 
this forms a part, taking pbcc as it did on the historic stage, is 
an insErucitve finale to Indian prclustojy. We are present at 
the passage of ideas, forms and [eciinitiucs fiotn one great 
r^ion of Asia to another, fiom one religious and ethical and 
physical environniait to another, tiot as blue-prims but as 
intelligent stimuli. Staled othcrvi'ije, the process is not alto¬ 
gether unlike that of biological evolution: history suddertly 
prcsciued India with a whole comple?r of notions and varia¬ 
tions from which she selected tijose best adapted for survival 
and development in her particular intellectual climate. The 
Mauryau empire of India was the setjuci to the Achaememd 
empire of Persia, not its rcAcciion. 

And in fearer or lesser degree tliis is the recunem tmplica- 
of Indian prehistory. It may be that the industries of the 
Old Stone Age of the subcontiiicnr should be approached on 
these lines, with Africa directly or indirectly as a majoe though 
not exclusive source. More certainly, the derivation of the 
Indus Clviltration from Mesopotamia may be undentood in 
this fashion; and the Catigetic Bronae or Copper Age, in 
individuality of the noithcrn plaiiu first asserted 
itsell, demonsTrates the extent to which borrowed ideas and 
maierials could be transmuted by die genius of a borrower 
supported by a prolific environment and drawn by imaginative 
ambition. So too in the succeeding Iron Age we oberve this 
recipient India of the plains adopting the new metal witli an 
avidity- that amounted, nevertheless, to a technical rather dian 
a social revolution; and then spreading it southw'ords to the 
more isolated and archaic populations of ihc central plateau, 
and southwards again—if 1 am right, as a parcel of Maury'an 
cncroachmcnt-into the Pcniiunla. And behind ihis interplay 
of material and geographical opportunity lies the Mind of India 
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whicli, for all the rccklcisnesimhcrcminso immense a gciicrali" 
zaiion. nuy be uid to show a surprising uniJbrniity of response 
amidst an inhoiite divenity of backgrounds For on tlie one hand 
Indian prehistory—ir Is not my function to extend this assert 
lion into history—displays, like the Indbn landscape, wide 
expanses of uniformity: a monotonous and interminable 
Faiaeolithic, a diffuse Microlithic, ccnttiries of I ndus Civilixa^ 
cion, cemuries of Canges Civilization, leagues of Megaliths. 
But on the othet hand, again like the Indian landscape, this 
monotony is broken by sudden changes and heights; ever and 
anon India leaps from its sleep and grasps new ideas, new 
opportunity, with tjuick and pichcnsilc intelligence. Let me 
say again that a prelustorian is writing. 
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“ Rh Hcioe-CddiTO, 'Tbe eoming of the Atjara and the End of da 
Hatappa CivilizatitmL Mm LV| ^51- 

** Jiuetim nota tn 9: i954"SSt 19SS-J^ ^9S^i7^ 

aSr Aba infhrmalioa kindly pfovided by Shti G. R- Sliarma- 
** A.I. not to-ii (iffjl), 

^ A, Cb<Hh and K- C- Pin%fjiup Tottery of HAhiidKhhatd (LT)"* J. 
no. i (t946)« I7~i9l V. Sd Agrawala. ^The Tcuacontt cf Ahicbebbani^ 
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Early Iniia mi 

A.L m. + (i94S}^ t04-^: M. G. 'Beads from Ahkhdifutri, U J*/, 

Al. no- 8 ir-fij- 

** AJ. M. 10-11 (l9Sri* iJ8-4i; iPS4'S5< *1- 


CHAPTER Vtl 

" B* B. Lai in AL no. 5 (]ti49}f *a-fOj, 

” I. A I 93 <f-i 7 i 10-1. 

** Wtifidef, Ffw T&iwjiwrf yfirf ^ P^ttp* (LondiW* r£ijo)« fp. loi-i- 
Sum I9j0 the Paioami DrpafL of Aicbtacolo^ Lu ciinkd out fuirhn wofk 

toi-l and 141. 
i.A- 1954-55, 19-10. 

An unpcifunt introductory iriid^ of Indian tradorotlief tua Ixtn 
pj«d by Df» Mrti Chaml but ii ji fmem available only m Hindit SifAiv^ 
^*Canvin Lcadn') (Bihaf Riihtn BKuha PiiiibaA Patiu, 1957)^ 

1951-54 7^ ^1*14-55- ii-u. 

™LA 195 S-S^ 11- 

^ H. D. Siiduiiai Snbbano^ and S. B. DcOr The Atchacctlog^kal 
Sequence of Central Endia'i Sovihwatem /nvmrii ^ >'ot. 9i no- 4 

(Univemfy of New Mocko Prc$i« Albuquerque^ 1951): H. D. SanJuliai 
“Ejfcavancmi n Mihahwaf and Nci-ua and ihor Powibfe BrarinK on the 
PuranJic Hurory'r frum the SirdhuJuubdi ComoicmDradon Volume (Ai- 
Soc. qfBombay^ i955): B- Suhbma, 'Chakuliilik Blade Indimiy of ^labctiv 
wir\ Bull ^ riJf Dtrran Ca!/. AcAmr^ JnSi. X Vll (i95i“i<S): H. D. SankaJia 
(cm Nav^a m IWs New* Sept^ 1958; and espe^y H. D. 
Saidulia* &, Suhbarao and S. fi. Oro, Tie at Mduth^r vd 

NttdstAi t 9 pS 3 (Doenn Rofiaidi College and M.S. Ufliv. Publkaiiau 
uFcKuuand Bai^da, ipis). 

Ghirihtiuio, Ffidilrf ^ Sm^ Ti (Pinlp tnjlo), f. 94- 
^■^ReiMcwd in voL ii. no. i (Ktw Yoilt+ p+ t^8* 

** rA 1955-5^ I9i i0-8j M. E. Gardci in the Awiul Airnmtftr^ 

(mh Ripvft ^ ^ Arr&. Dfpt^ Gufjh^fr hmcc Bp G L4w^ 

M Aifleflf ttdk (Cwnlkif, 1944X Alia infortniEiian kindly yfovjded hj 
Shn K. H. Baru/jc^v 
^ /^, 19 S^-S 7 * T 7 ^' 9 . 

® HL D, Sujikata and S, B, Dco^ Rt^n m ifer BxittTffiw at an! 

Jrrwt J 950 ”ji (Pooua^ 1955). 
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CHAPTER vai 

“ Eg. W# V. ly Mifm GaiuJr ^BnUt (Londim* J- M. 

Hunan. 'The Mtmms mi Mtthod of ihc Etetinn of Mmwlkhs bf tl^ Miga 
Tribes', Jmn* Kjy. AirfWf. Imt LU mi *The Use of Sio™ m the 
Kjg* HflbV ft., LVI (192A); Cu von l-uKT^Hamiciiidoff; Tk NAti Nn^ 

(Lerndmi, 19(9): Kh von Hon&C^d^n, ^Dit M egt iii hen Siiftofuneni uud 
ihir fkdnnurs'. Ai^hfi^ XXni (l 9 ^l)> V, D. Kxiihaaiwiini, ‘ikgilkhic 
Types of Sootb ]ruiLs^ ^a». j (1949)^ 41^- 

•*C, von t^um^HdmcttdatT, The PfoWEm of Mcgilkh^ Cultuits sd 
Middle lnai 4 % M^ mb^ XXV {mi}- 71 

V* D* KiMmuw^Lmi, 'MegalkJitt Type of South ItsdyV J* 00. j 
(1949)1 pp. SniuvuiTi atid R. Ewt^k ^Survey of Somh 

lodun A.L no. 9 (iPiJ)i pp- H- R* Iknitje^ 'The 

Megiliibk Ptablem of Chinglrpui m tlx Liglvt d'Kteetu Explmuian', j 4 .I. 
no. t2 xx-34- 

** Ah no^ 5, jS. 

^ B. K. Tlupiip Torlulani AX no. I (r 9 >^}f 

“/A* mt-3^ 53 . 

" B. K. Thapar, 'Muki 1954 * AX no, li: (i 957 )p S 3 - 

IJ. 

F. R. AlLfhiii, Tlw Siemc Alignnuitn of Sonihcm H]f Jetahad^ Mm 
LVI (t 9 S*), 150. 

” Y+ D- Shamil^ 'Rock^ut CavA of Cdcbio\ A-/, no^ li 93 “^!IJ- 
Re&ecttcti in Ah na. 4 (194$), 

* ■ Whficler, Fi*w TlM^dHi Tfjrs e/ Pakoiw (Lomloji* I 95 ®)i PP- 34 ^* 

De Tm ami Patesjon. m n. 11^ iJi-4 pl* XXJV; de T«fj^ 'Ejicava.' 
dcini ai Buijiumi', A^etlhaea fff ifef Am*^ Sw., 

** D. H* Cordon in Jrnm. /*L jinffcrty’. /jot, new tcrut* L it (OJeuae. 

” j. M* and G. Cuat^ Siit MrkiTt ft Sftnrjtflfrjtrif ief Ekfirm if P«fiiflwry 
(Paris, i9jS)s PP* 30 C 

** AX tWL 5 (1949), jy? LA, I9i4-J5i ao^::, 

^ Meadasui TayloCi tn tui aeeount of pit’cireies ae Jrwiiji in ihe Gidbaig;i 
disnia of Hjfdcrabad, dJuicrjtn tkcteioni in annrulattdnp bin hit dejaipbon 
nukn h clear that they v^xtt in &ct diurtiOEtbord ItagiiieiiK. See hit 
TMtihf W tffier vfjninit Rmumr # ffcf Dvoa#* papen edketed iiid rcpublblKd 
by the Atchacological Dqjamnait of HydcnbAd Siaw; mu At Matki* 
complete butiaU c£ approxinuecly tl)c ume pefiod oecuti btn wnbom any 
nttgaUibic ittiictura) leimK* 
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Early India and Pakhtan 

J. M. Cual^ Ftmiliii it pp^ io C 

far itfmjiceit ^ 4 , 1 * no. 4 Jnd I00- 

Vinccpt Smiilit Tlv ^ ^rii «d,, 195!, p^ 99; md N. P- 

OukfAW, ^ m. 4 {i 94 ?)t IJ *t 

1-H 1^1^ 1 ujic bm tiipcnciia itui whicii ] |hji Eii^;ird in 1947; 

AJ* JM>. 4 (£94^)1 fmm J diffpittit k uUki with ikw of C. v^jc 

Fiircc^Hiiitiaidoff- Sn hii PrcudcMuJ Addreu m ihr Anthrop. iek! Axcbu 
Section of the Ind. Sc. Pixjtu^ 1950. 

I.A ij. 

I 9 i 4 -ii. M: cf. 8-^ 

ti* Wheeler^ ffcf Jm/JTffld Frmtm (London, x&54)« pp- H6-JO1 

C, vcMi Fuia^HiimctKkiffp "Mew Aipecn of the Dtividiati Prd:^l«n^ 
Tifmil OMiurt IL .£ (^95})- 


CHAPTER JX 

iffli Vioccni Somhp Ar#tii (Oxfoidt Wl); P. W* m Tfc Cjjw&m^gr 

/if/tffjr ^ /Mi I (i 9 zi). Hm 1 Eciiic»mcm of Aihoka*i daid, icc l\ H- L. 
Eggermcim, Tiv Chtmahff i/f^ Rerjn Afjifijii (Leiden, 

Eg. mw in the Thina dtmpct ifl). tnoicwi' 

ociitly ai GujaJii near JhlmJ^ and, above all, tile newly dhonirewd denimciitiiafi 
oThunuj^ctnbodied both m Gte^ itid in Aranuk on a melt at Kandahv^ kc 
G. Piiglicic Carracclli and Gi Levi DelE Vida, 'Un Elittu BiEigue 
Aiinujco di Aiota', Smr OrtMidr Rewh XXi (Home, 195!): and D. 
ScKlumbct^, E Robai, Ar Pupom^SomiTKi, and E EJaitniita, ^Una 
biiir^uc gKccKarimecnrw: d'AwkaVjriftfM.yirMpf, 195^, 

MarthatL TiJicilif (Cambtidgc* L 
AJ. Thri^cmi ate dam dcicnbcd as laniaii GrcAt, but 1 

prcfirr co ivgiird them at Acliacmctiun. 

‘Fhcre n no cvidnice of ihiung ot jn ifidia cenandy eulicr than 

flicCmtcd cotuiniiarHehodoruiaLlkuia^ in Central India, 140-110 b-C. 
oc a litilc later, 

E Hcizfrid, /r™ m thi Amiaf EjiiT (Oxfoed^ 1941)* p- 
AA no, 4 (rSHl)p ij- 

Percy Ekown, /fidiiti Aivhiifindrr (BM&rxt W HiM) (Bombay, 104^)# 
p. ti, etc, 

Kefertoctr by Wheeki and PiggsHt in AJh no, 4 (1948), 9S-*Oi. 

LA. i 9 Si- 5 ** 

*** Cjifit. ff£rf. cf !>tda ] f. I»4: VincM Smiih, /to. ij 

3fd cd* (r 9 | 8 ), p. 73* 
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Notes on the Plates 


I Roulcttcd wiic tom Bnhmigitif Cbiuldfug didikt, Mywrc, p, (J)» 

I Potiihed itoDc ixes lioid Br^thma^ni p. 84 {!)>■ 

t Shouldered wwc hoe Bom Midnapur, Wen Bcd^ p. *7 (D- 

4 Mj^cnjoftlaia; loiding'ba^ 4ml pUiliuin of the Creai Cnnaiy, escs' 
vaied 1950, p. 97 - 

5 Hinppa; halted btick tevetmeiti (two pnicKii) of the mwiUsftck tlefcnct 
of the caadcl, p. 97* 

0 Mobcojfvdunt the tank on the disdd, p. 97. 

7 MoheniewUro: defenvve towers ai the south^^t cotnet of the citadd, 
excavated 1950, pp. 97 and (0i< 

6 Mohcnjrvdan: ’Low Lane*, p. 97' 

O Mohealo^daro: street with draint, p* 97 ' 

10 MobcnjtMiare: hroirae suiuctie of tbjidag gitl (-|)< 

II MahenjtwJaio: aoiw head oT^piita-king' or deity (i>. 

12 Mohenjtvdsmj: «oiw twad (|)- 

tl Mefcenjo'dato: tEnacotia liptitne with ■psmmet* head/dten (|). 

14, 1 j MohenjiMlaro: grote«{iic temootta h'gutina 






indk ani P^istan 

Mohenjt>'difo: (cmcoiti bull (1). 

17 Mohi^jcvd^o: temcQtta buHab (}■)- 

tg Mobcoj&^thio: sftauK Kab* p, too ({). 

^9 Mohcnjo^^O! ocrppcr llai ixcj (|)i 

£0 Mohinij&-iiaio: clicn RaJca 4nd polbhed cmics ( 

u HmppI: black^pftiittnl ttd vase (|). 

^7. Harapp^; coffin burial in Cemetery R J7- 

a} Mo!ienjo<niaio: ihc find ituwctv, p. i t|. 

24 MnticnjoKLiro: temcoita ‘cakes^ probably used fw toil« purpcees (!)• 

1 j Navdl Jf£: £oppet asta from an caHy level (Di p- t4^ CD* 

2 fJ Kausltimbt: baked brick icveimenr of ihe ddcfsccir p* 

27 HaidjiJpufa: lataoiaa and fKinerj' ‘riBg^TlIs* m *«ialu'wdi*\ p* 
z8 Kauihambl: ibe unexovared dcfeica from tlic outside, p- l at^ 

£9 Sbiduipalgiuli, Otista: staircase in g^iev/ay. p. 1 
JO Shuhup^garhi aii view, p* *1+ 

|t Nivji Tnli: pjiintedi potKct;^ with detda and diuuea, Clukfllubic 
period, p, 140(4). 

13 Mc^iluc cut witlr ‘df^'ketmer opciung, TtnJvdai^g^Ui CtitKoor 
dttmet, p. 134. 

jj SroiK cueJe in tie MindiiTanraLain taluk, Chingleput dutrtd, WaHiai, 

p. ijj. 
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N^tcf on tbe Phks 


^4 Mcgalithic dii wfdi ‘p€iivhute\ Vetsgupiimt Nonli Aicot SmkXt 
p. ij 4 - 

55 Tcrcacoftta siicopKagyi in tncgnlilliic cbt* MiJidiJiaBiikiin uluk. 
Chioj^cptit dismctp p. [54^ 

5$ iiFDOplugus ftoiD S^nkh^tv^^Mn^ Chkigkput distria. Now 

tti the Govttnmcm Musctiro* Midas, p, 154 (length £| fi*)^ 

17 Toacotu uifrophigni 41 PAlbv 3 »in« Chinglcput dlsttie^p p. 154, 

^8 McgiUthic ^port^holc" cist it Bahitugiri, Chiuldmi' diurkt, p. 155, 

19 BuriiUpii wirJi gnve-^oodi Jiid ibut stones to support bict^ firihimg^i, 
Chitddrug diimct, p. i$ 6 , 

40 * Umbrella stones* in the TatipiUi uluk, Codtim p. 

4t ‘Hocxlscone* over burials TalapUi taliik. Cochin^ p+ 156H 

4a Stone avemies nor Gogi« Culbirgi dindet, p. 157. 

4S Jion hoes or ptoughshaies fonnd below a megaliilMC cih at Pakrfwtticfac^ 
rugudda* Warwigd district, p. lOi (|). 

44 £tirrance<chainbcr to four rocWti t caves ar Kaiakampdit Talapdii tditk, 
Cochin, 15^ (scale of^). 

45 Pottery ftom a boritbeavt at Eyyal Ttichuc uJuk. Cochin (i). 
p* tiii Q). 

46 Blurk^nd^ed potccTy fnnn Biahitugiri (j), p. itfi (^). 

4 ? Old Bajgir, BJh»: diy^built dijr^wall Ji Ok r. fith ocn^ 

tiny B.C., p. tyj- 

4S t^i^puita, Bifiu: ddcniivti paliude at Suluidibagh, r. laiier pan of 
4(h ttmury B.C., p. 177 * 
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Early Ifidia and Pakistan 

49 Column/cjptul in Pmiin itylc, liom Pi ilipucn, c, Im 4tb-Hiiy led 

ccntuty H.c. In ibc Pamii Muicum* p. 177* (Hdgbt 1 ft. 

30 TiJciU: of part of dit carlien crty* on the Bhii Mmuidt sth-sful 

CCOIUT)' fl-c., p. IJJ* 

j I llittc Achaemmid giCtnip with imptessioni^ from Tuila. (Bhlr Mj9uad)i 
I0& B.c. (y)x Pound vdth fbc bmt^bju coIqi^ pL ji. In ifce Nadonal 
MLnouiD, Hew Ddlii, p. 174 (f). 

$1 MiLiryjtn inicription limn Eu Bengal, p, t|d (f)* 

SS.V0 bent^jr edm from TuuLi (Bhlr Mound)p. t. |OU n-C. (|). 

54 Cldmda* Nnith/wnt PVpthkt; ddmsrvc ditch and pmt^hnlct foe poncm 
and hridgCj pan of the early fortiftgaiiofu of the Bala Hitat or High Fort« 
^ 41I] century b.c.. excavaied p. 17a- 

T 

55 Tmamtia ftgunne of godde^ hom Chinadat Srd-ind ccnlmief BX« 

({)• 

Hie Asiiokai) lioii^piiil m Simiih, t. m b>c,, p. 174. (Hc^ht 7 ^)- 

J7 Entnuicc 10 the Lanui Rithi cive in the Birabar hith war Caya, fitliV, 
time of Athoka, p. 175. 
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InJex 


Abbmilbn (CWliin) indi,inry> 
AdicKatullur um-^d, ii^o 

Adxcft pdiihcd mine, ai 

Atwr* 165 

AJiichttiiutrl^ t jt 
Alcx^ndct the Grcjr, 25^ 170# i 7 J 
Alignment^ 157 
Allciiin, Mix Bridget** 7B 
Alkhifi, f* R,, 84 
Aminvott, 14S, T60 
Aiupini, 157 

AnbiJ u cuIiunI link 70 ,7# 

Ar^imic* r7- 
AriLimcdti (Portdicbctr)')i 3t 
Arj-ons* j®. 113. i2j* i;i C 
Aihoki^ f|, 12#* T34* rjtip 1^4^ T70 ff.i 

174 

AtutJjnpikk^nv 51 
Anwinaiiaric lu^tuigci, 89 
Axei^ poliihed 4 tone, 8} IT 

82*>SDnuLn cuhure* tt 
Bshadoraby* copper heard, 124 
Boiult i 4 h 
Bdhriiji^ iOQi no 
Bing2ng2 vdllcyi 40^ (H 
Barabax liitli, 175 
IkiU valley t M 

Begrain, 171 

Bchiuiln (BUtinhi) rocl^imcriptica. 175 
Bh2gcn2t2r (Bh2gCTfr2r)t Indui «tCi 95 

BimtoTu Mi» M-, t8i 

Bindasin., 164* 17] 

Disjuli, copper huard, t24 


Bbtck-and.^ Wine, rrtf* 114, t pa, 143, 
14% tet, 164 
151 

B^x ^rradioiSt 43 i 4^ 

Boulder conglciinirate* $ 8* 43,44,45, jo^ 51 
BralimagLri^ 80t *4, ^54* iS 5 f ^5^- 

t6i, Tt 54 

firahuir 1C9 

Btitiih Museum bborarory* ju 
pa(srini;irfrj'* 43 
Buddhi, 24. 129 , f7| 
fiiitldru M- 47 


Oimiiiii^e, L. A., 47 
Capiaaii (Kenya)* 66 ^ 69* 7!, 7^ 
Ovc^ainrit^ 

Ova* rociwit* 154* 158,175 
Ctmetoy Hp f 14 
Clukoliihic induuria, 93 II 7 
Chojiibal vallcyi 42 
Cluudagupu* tyr* 171 
Chandravjlli, li 
Chanliu^'daro, lodiu die* 115 
CHnada (Pushk&livau)* l^p 31* 172 
ChjiiniXA* 40 
CindO'^imndi, 91 
dacroniau rochiuqnc, 55* 39 
Copper hoards* CangetiCir 123 FT. 
Conon id! (tegur). 43 
Cranium* humiu (Babeolnhura), 6 q 
Cuddapih* 47 

Cumiicy, 24,23g (jt* 14s, 14 <S. 145 ^^ 

m. 17^ 

Cyprus, non^poocry ctiliurep 71 
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DcTcticct of the Tndui Civiliutiuni 9 ^, 
L>chi4^ 40 

Dcihpuult. M« 14A 
DcTctfij H.t JS* fi4 
Defikubnii 157 
DhiliiXii* 40 
Dhok Paiiunt 63 
Dtlmun, AT Ttimun 
Dolmcnv, ijt, 154 
Or^ividkn^ 


mmAikus, 3^1 4Ji 4 *^ 

Eran* cchti oC i<!S| 

Ejocamuion, 15 tC% 

Rokc fmplrmcnrt, 35 
faM^ R. Emcci 91 
Fort Muivo swordt t e 5 
Fbrcr-'Hjinuriidotfj Dr. C* voiu 151, 
r6a 


Cadaba^ E51 

Cangei Ctviliuuon^ t tit C 
Ohoshf t- 4 i 

Ghodiiranu ^ Kainhamy^ 1^9 
Giddalur, 54 
CbcbtioEs^ |£ 

Globp Ehr. P. tJ0 
Gotdmip Col. D. 

CraccrvRoETun 25 

Ciarunci of the Ituiiu CivtUudonr 97, 

[02p tvi 

Creek iruaiptiofl, 170 
CutcTp 40 

218 


fUlir, hdtii culture iiif, 94 
Hindajcct* 35 IF. 

94 

Han^YupIySt J tj 
Hattiiiapunip ji, 317 , 124, t|2 
1^6 

E-{iuai Tungp t29 
Hoo, ^hodtUroi ^7 fT 
Hood^ono^ 156 C 
HuTinan, 18 , t? 

lodia^ orifpn of runic, 15 
Indian Occm *culiure poolV 58^ so 
Ifidfipaip 112 

tmliu Cmllzatiofit 93 fTp 
Itott Agt« advent ofp 24 

Jaimo^ iTi^t nan^poHcry cultotc, 7^ 

JaiigaJi, E34 

Jericho, Jordan^ 104 

Jliangar Cultural **S 

Jhiikac Culture, 115 

Jorwe, 145 

JuddtjcMkro, Itidm ittCp 98 

*Kaflir»‘ giavcs", 159 
Kafuaji Lndustiy, ^6 
Kaimur Ru^t^ 44 
KaUikt swords ftoiRp 124 
Kangra, 40 
Karichi, XS 9 
KatuhAmbi, 20, tlS 
Ktrab, 154 

Khan,, Dr. F. to6^ 190 

Khan^ivtk 60 













Kiuiothdii^ 171 

Kill Gul Molummedi, iwi^poifm- 

cuIiiirCi 7 t 

KofniiipinilKL. if7 
Km Dijit iQ^ 

KoyiSf t^l 

Kriihimwimi^ V* *53 

KuimjEniTf l50p 1^3 

KutDooL 47. j2 
Kutiaifi tmnnioivixc, 11 j 


Lil, fl, B., 14, 40. 124. 1^9 

Lifighnaj^ 73 i 14^ 

Lis«ritc* 4 |* 47 * iO. ijj 

LcvaUcii tcdiniijiir, 35 

Lothil, Indus culture iH, ^2, 

iidp 16% 


Midru indintry^ 36 
123 

Miii^hbirm, z8, i|t, |]2 
MiliJUthln« til, 

Mihcthwir^ 119 f-* 

Mihi vilify, 43 
MiLninuti, 135 
109 

\UJcj* S 3 , 154 * *S 7 . i<So 
Miut)u Empire. 134. 164 

Miyutbhinj* pebble ind hindixc 
mduKry^ 4$^ SS 
"Mepdilbic* smlcmcnli, 163 
McgilithSt *SO ff. 

Mcgisiherict, I7tp f. 

Mchgim, Indus cuhure int, 95 
Mduhha, tog 
Modrinf 157 


Mjcfotithic induitnes. 43. 69 C 
Midiupur, 37 
Mieuput, 44, 

MuhcfijcMdar^ 94 (t 
Moviut* HiUim, 57 

Miindii, i|i 

N^di, 138^ 106 
NilUfmliJS Ringf, 47,14 
Njft dRfjnantj Pass, <59 

Nirbadi (Nirmidi) Villcy, 4) 

N^'k, 145, 1^6 
Nivdi Toll* i 19, (40 
Neolithic culniTtip |o ff. 

Ncvisi, 4^1, S6 

NoTcbcm Blick Polished Wme, ^ lo,. 
ef pdiinrt 

Ochre WifCi [I7p. >24,119 
Qtdcm^n iruUmryi 48, |6 
Okkrgc»iIk hiDdixts, 6 ^ 

Piimcd Grey Wire, 15, wSk pd^tm 
[^itiCDliiiuc Mick H ff^ 

PilbviriEn, 114 

Plnlpit, fT8 

Fitaliputrd, 176 

Pitcnoiip T. T.* 38* 50^ 64 

Pebble implemcnii, 34 

PcHepolii* 171 

Pcrtii, 24, 171 ffl 

Pctmin polished tnuonry^ jn* 174 

PeshiwiCp 17 

PindJ Cheb, 433 

Pondkhatyp 3 I 1 i 6 d 

Potkilinii E|5 


Twv-hde' opening, isj (F.. i6o, tdi, («7 
Ponvst 44 
Pr;d{ji^ 171 

iidusnyp 52. ^ 

lArfrSoiji indunry, 5S 
Pudokk^oi cijt 3 , 154 
pLiihkilivaii (Chi»2ili)p 17, |j, 172 


Radwcuboti diialjw (Ci4}« ii, 71* 
SI, 106, 142 
Ri^, I7J 
Rij Condi^ 151 

Rsjpui Parstj, copper bowi^ 124 
Aiholun cdluinnp ]7« 
R^ngptir, 76, Si, no, 117 T 
Red Hills, temfui, ^o; 54 

Redda, po 

Uj 

Rin^dts EKT kuL>pm» t|o, 144 
Rfshn bbde^jfhltiui)'p Si 
Roam} coiriK zj* jz, r6z 
Ronuti tiiulcp 

Rwdif Itidm oiltiiie file,, TI7 
Rosuo^ritutn, 4** 50 

Rpulcued ware* zo, 31, ii5 
Roiitftp 16 £, n?» 110, 171 

Rupi« Ttldui ciiliure sile^ 94 


SabwnuiJ vdlcy, 44. ^4,74 
Si. ThoiriiS* 19 
Sus^^iuLaUu, S5 
SjJiLklii, H. D.p 14,71, 8jp 190 
Sznluvimiii s^rcDpluj^pip 
Sinudi Afhokjn colinniu 25, 179 
Sziooptup* (en-JCdctZp 1 54, if6 
Sjigon oT Akkzdp 22 
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Seibp InJuf Viltcyind Ptnun Culf^ iqq^ 
iQ 7 f 110 
Sdeokp^p (7t 

ShintUp C. R.« 14, tiE, igc 
ShiihupSjgafbp fi, 144 
SliPEjideeed lim, ^7 ff. 

Sa v 4 llcy, 6| 

SitigFUiU boAin* 44 

Siis2 vzlley, 40 

Smiihi Vkiccfttp 170 

Sosk^pits, j« ring^wells 

Span (SoKan) indjiHijci. 35 ff.. jsp 

SoIzr/tadiiHaop 23 

Sonmiiihp fndui cukure sire, 94 

Somrong Scu cultttre, SS 

Son vallqr, 44 

Sootpuj' ax<ytiic, 

Soclii culture, 124 

uindiug ittine^, r6o 
Subbzuo, Rrof^r B., 14,20, ^4^ S5 
Sukkur b!jJc<ndusry, Sr 
SijJtjgnvciof, fndui cukure wic* 94 
Szcchwaa* SS. H 


TanuJitEf (s« Tamluk) 

Tiiuluk (Timr^lipiu Hi t l 5 

Tanksp i 6 i 

T^xiU, |o, i70p 17I1 m 

Ttfewvuli* 146 

IdaiiiD or JDilmuii (EabrainOp id9 

Tdodj Indus cukurc 11 le. 95 

Tfu sites, 76 

TKwkild* W., 60 

Thoniii, F. W., 170 

TiflfljMtly (Titunelvdi), 76 

Tiiinevelly ^iimwjvdi)* umdiddi 160 

Tinivtlvanuk, 162 




Todd* Gomirujidn' K. IL U., < 55 + 79 

Tfunnkpiw^fitjin Kumm, t t§ 

Ujiain, i4i+ 144* 16^ 

UkhUnif Indui csilturc yjk, 94 
Umb^U'itoncs, 15G 
Upper PiUcoIuhic, 6 j IF. 

UZi ICO, i«s* 109 

V^dlnujduriE Tjt£ik» 50 


//y<frA- 

V'Haofu Wctt rrtdmtTy* 4*p 5^ 55, 

Wiighodur, 159 
WooUejv Sir Lcoiurd^ 91 
WoTinan+ E C,* 84 

Yiti dyiurty ihouLio^ SS 

Zeurw, Pfofeacr F* E* jS, 57. 7# 
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